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Lincoln  Named  Tulsa  Woman's 
Father  Supreme  Court  Judge 

Mrs.  E.   E.  Miner,  Young  at  92,  Tells  About  Honest 
Abe;  Her  Father  Was  His  Law  Partner 

By  Toby  La  Forge 
If  one  is  beginning  to  tire  of  life,  is  beginning  to  think 
the  country  is  flying  loose  at  all  ends,  that  it  doesn't  matter 
much  what  happens  next — he  should  meet  Mrs.  Exex  Miner. 

She  was  born  in  a  day  before  the . 

atmosphere   was   charged   with    the" 
dominance  of  Abraham  Lincoln  but 


who  has  lived  almost  a  century  to 
see  his  spirit  rise  to  the  glory  of 
the  very,  very  great. 

At  92  she  is  not  old,  this  little 
white-haired  lady  whose  father  was 
once  a  law  partner  of  Lincoln.  At 
92  she  still  dreams  great  dreams 
and  wonders  at  the  magic  of  this 
new  age. 

At  92  she  awaits  with  great  hope 
that  day  when  she  draws  her  first 
old  age  pension  check  and  can  take 
an  airplane  trip  to  New  York.  Just 
like  that  she  is  92  years  young  in 
an  era  that  makes  the  young  so  old 
so   very   quickly. 

Sitting  in  her  rocking  chair  in 
the  home  of  her  grandson,  J.  H. 
Keele,  just  north  of  Municipal  air- 
port and  where  she  has  lived  for 
several  years,  she  traveled  back 
across  the  years  that  has  taken 
nearly  all  her  early-day  relatives  and 
friends  from  her. 

Lincoln  Named  Father  Judge 

Born   in   Wisconsin   in    1844,   she 
spent  most  of  her  early  life  in  New 
l  York  state.    Her  father  was  Chris- 
j  topher  C.    Hewitt,    attorney-at-law 
;  and  he  once  was  in  law     business 
with   Honest  Abe   back   in   Spring- 
field. 

"When  Lincoln  became  president 


he  appointed  my  father  a  supreme 
court  judge  in  Olympia,  Washing- 
ton, when  that  area  was  a  terri- 
tory," recalled  Mrs.  Miner,  whom 
her  10  great-grandchildren  lovingly 
call  "Dodie." 

"After  nis  first  term  of  court  there 
he  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  went 
back  to  Washington  with  members 
of  the  family.  They  traveled  for  six 
months  across  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains by  wagon.  Many  were  the 
trials  with  Indians,  floods  and  other 
obstacles.  We  have  a  book  written 
by  a  cousin  who  went  along,  detail- 
ing that  trip." 

Once  her  father  went  to  the  White 
House  to  visit  Lincoln.  The  two 
were  sitting  and  talking  when  Mrs. 
Lincoln  came  in  attired  in  a  white 
gown  with  a  very  long  train.  As 
she  stood  before  the  Pierre  mirror 
the  president  turned  smiling  to 
Hewitt  and  said,  "Squire,  see  what 
a  long  tail  our  cat  has?" 

The  youngest  of  eight  children, 
Mrs.  Miner  has  survived  them  all. 
The  last,  a  sister,  died  20  years  ago 
at  the  age  of  75.  Mrs.  Miner's 
husband  died  in  1900  but  her  only 
son,  Charles  Miner,  lives  in  Syra- 
cuse. Her  only  daughter  died  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

"This   is   a   most   progressive   age 


and  I  enjoy  it,"  says  Mrs.  Miner,  her 
dark  -  brown  -  almost  -  black  eyes 
twinkling.  "I  have  already  been  up 
in  an  airplane  and  I  want  to  go 
again." 

The  planes,  she  says,  fly  over  the 
house  now  like  the  birds  once  did  in 
the  days  before  air  travel. 

Does  she  still  read?  Certainly  she 
does  and  what  a  prolific  reader. 

"I  read  the  newspapers  from  front 
to  back  for  I  love  dearly  to  read. 
Rupert  Hughes  and  Harold  Bell 
Wright  are  among  my  favorite  au- 
thors and  I  read  all  of  Edgar  Guest's 
poetry." 

Her  fingers  are  still  nimble  with 
a  needle  for  she  patches  and  sews 


/ 


and  darns  the  stockings     of     three 
Keeley  great-grandchildren. 

She  enjoys  motion  picture  shows 
but  now   that  she   is  slightly   deaf, 
!  she  cannot  hear  so  well. 

"I  used  to  go  to  the  silent  movies 
|  because  I  could  read  what  was  being 
j  said  by  the  actors,"  she  smiled,  and 
i  Mary  Pickford,  the  first  star  she 
|  ever  saw  on  the  screen,  back  in  Chi- 
1  cago  ever  so  long  ago,  is  still  her 
1  favorite. 

"I  loved  Marie  Dressier,  too.  I 
heard  her  sing  once  30  years  ago." 

She  doesn't  think  the  fast  move- 
ment of  the  present  day  is  damaging 
the  country's  morals  one  whit. 

"I  think  what  is  to  be  will  be  and 
that  every  age  fits  into  its  groove 
I  was  reared  a  Universalist  but  my' 
religion  is  in  trying  to  live  up  to 
the  Golden  Rule — trying,  I  say,  be- 
cause I  don't  always  live  up  to  it." 

The  future?  Well,  she  is  interested 
in  that  of  course,  she  says.  At  92  one 
must  be  interested  in  the  future  just 
as  he  should  in  earlier  life.  The  only 
thing  that  gives  her  serious  wonder- 
ment is  whether  or  not  she  will 
know  and  recognize  her  loved  ones 
when  she  reaches  that  other  land. 

Her  health  is  very  good.  Why, 
when  all  of  the  family  about  her  got 
down  with  the  flu  this  winter,  she 
came  through  without  a  headache. 

"I'm  looking  forward  now  to  get- 
ting my  old  age  pension,"  she  smiled 
humorously.  "They've  never  been  out 
to  check  up  on  me.  Perhaps  I'm  not 
old  enough  or  then  perhaps  I 
shouldn't  have  worn  that  $3  hat 
which  I  got  on  sale,  when  I  went 
to  register."  All  of  which  was  in 
good  humor  of  course,  for  she  said 
she  felt  that  possibly  there  are 
many  others  more  in  need  of  a  pen- 
sion than  herself. 

Besides  Keeley,  she  has  a  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  H.  Ben  Cox  of  Bart- 
lesville.  Another  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Clare  K.  Dobie,  a  teacher  in  the 
Mingo  school,  died  recently. 


—Photo   by   Paul   Stlthem. 

MRS.  E.  E.  MINER 


Springfield  -  pastor  there  when  L.    lived  there 


REMINISCENCES  OF  LINCOLN. 
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R.  MINER,  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PASTOR,  RIVES  SOME 
PEHSONAL  RKCOIXECTIONS. 
The  Rev.  Br.  N.  W.  Miner  spoke  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
laptist  Church  last  evening  on  "  Personal  Eemin- 
iscencos  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  Dr.  Miner  was  tho 
pastor  of  tho  Baptist  church  at  Springfield  which 
Lincoln  attended  for  many  years  before  his  eloction 
as  President,  and  was  also  his  noighbor  and  intimate 
friend,  and  the  lecture  was  an  Informal  account  of  his 
character  In  the  aspects  in  which  it  appeared  to  tho 
speaker.  Incidents  were  also  given  illustrating  the 
nature  of  the  groat  man,  with  anecdotes,  for  the  truth 
of  which  the  speaker  was  personally  able  to  vouch. 
Dr.  Miner  visited  the  President  at  Washington,  and  ho 
feelingly  related  tho  tender  sympathy  which  he  al- 
ways felt  for  tho  lowest  of  those  under  him. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  Dr.  Miner,  "'was  a  great  com- 
moner. I  took  a  ride  with  him  in  Washington  during 
the  war,  and  as  we  met  distinguished  gonerals  and 
Senators  he  gave  the  eustomary  salute,  but  when  wo 
met  a  common  soldier  and  he  presented  arms,  the 
President  would  rise  from  his  seat,  take  off  his  hat 
and  make  a  bow   to  the  soldier." 

Dr.  Miner  then  spoke  at  some  length  of  Lincoln's 
relations  with  Douglas,  which  he  thought  had  not 
received  the  attention  they  deserved  in  the  published 
biographies.  Ho  said :  "  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  is  well 
known,  entered  Washington  In  tho  disguise  of  a  Scotch 
Highlander,  and  he  afterward  said  to  me  :  '  The  first 
man  I  met  whom  I  knew  was  Judge  Douglas.  Douglas 
greeted  mo  very  warmly,  saying :  '  Good  morning, 
Mr.  President ;  you  are  my  President,  and  I  have 
come  to  offer  you  all  the  service  in  my  power.  I 
know  Washington,  and  I  know  tho  secessionists  hotter 
than  you  do,  and  I  think  I  can  be  of  some  service  to 
you.'  " 

"They  went  together  to  Willard's  Hotel,  and  Doug- 
las was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  President.  On  the 
day  of  his  inauguration  Doufflas  asked  to  ride  in  the 
same  carriage,  saying :  '  If  you  are  to  be  shot  to- 
day, I  want  the  bullet  to  pass  through  my  own  body.' 
He  rode  in  the  carriage  and  stood  by  Lincoln's  side 
when   he  took  the  oath  of  office." 

Dr.  Miner  repelled  the  charge  that  Lincoln  was  an 
infidel,  and  quoted  the  words  that  ho  heaid  Lincoln 
say  when  the  people  of  Springfield  came  to  bid  him 
farewell  on  his  departure  for  Washington :  "  A  duty 
devolves  upon  me  which  is  greater  than  has  dovolved 
on  any  man  since  the  days  of  Washington;  he  never 
could  have  succeeded  without  the  divine  aid  on  which 
he  relied,  and  I  hope  that  you,  my  friendi,  will  pray 
that  I  may  have  the  same  aid,  without  which  I  can- 
not succeed." 
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BLIND  SOLDIER  TELLS 
DF  MEETING  LINCOLN 


Sergt.  Minshall,  Veteran  of 

Civil  War,  Given  Only 

$100  a  Month. 


BY  PAUL  Ft.  LEACH. 

Few  remain  of  the  lads  who  eang 
"We're  coming,  Father  Abraham,  a 
hundred  thousand  strong."  America  has 
had  two  wars  since  the  days  when  north 
and  south  fought  over  state  rights  and 
slavery.  The  yoangsters  who  sang  "It's 
a  Long,  Long  Trail"  on  their  weary 
marches  into  the  Argonne,  complain 
now,  as  some  of  them  weave  baskets 
which  they  cannot  see,  that  their  coun- 
try has  forgotten  them.  They  went  in 
only  seven  years  ago,  so  perhaps  there 
is  some  foundation  to  the  plaint  of 
William  E.  Minshall,  blind  for  forty-five 
years,  that  his  government  has  forgot- 
ten him  and  151  others,  now  living,  who 
gave  their  eyes  in  the  civil- war,  the  best 
of  their  lives  and  their  future  hopes  for 
a  pension  of  $100  a  month. 

"A  hundred  a  month!"  says  Minshall, 
who  once  gloried  in  the  title  of  sergeant 
and  drill  master  of  company  I,  6th  Wis- 
consin, and  company  F,  20th  Wisconsin. 
He  shakes  his  head.  Some  of  the  old 
spirit  of  Vicksburg,  Prairie  Grove  and 
Manasses  comes  back  to  him. 

"There  are  veterans  of  the  world  war 
who  receive  $157.50  a  month."  he  says. 
His  wife  nods  affirmation,  as  they  sit 
with  their  visitor  in  their  room  in  the 
Jackson   Park   hotel. 

"I  am  forgotten,  ignored,  degraded! 
The  compensation  given  me  twenty 
years  ago  has  not  been  increased;  it  has 
been  decreased  by  the  mounting  cost  of 
living." 

Went    on    First    Call. 

The  old  man  sits  down  again.  Back 
of  his  smoked  spectacles  his  sightless 
eyes  are  seeing  pictures,  a  kaleidoscope 
of  glory,  of  vivid  youth,  of  great  days 
and  great  men,  forgotten  by  the  genera- 
tion of  to-day.  His  face  softens.  His 
hands  move  as  he  points  out  locations; 
his  face  lights  up  as  he  tells  of  men 
and   things   of   two   generations   ago. 

"When  I  was  11  years  old  Rufus 
Dawes,  .who  lived  near  Marietta,  urged 
my  father  to  move  to  Wisconsin,  as  he 
was  moving,  too.  We  moved  from  Ohio. 
I  went  into  the  newspaper  business  in 
Wisconsin."  A  chuckle.  "I  carried  a 
route  then  for  the  Western  Times  at 
Viroqua.  As  I  grew  older  I  became  a 
printer's  devil  in  that  office.  Learned 
to  set  t3-pe.  The  first  important  thing 
that  I  helped  put  into  print  was  ^.bra- 
ham  Lincoln's  first  message  to  con- 
gress. 

"The  war  began  and  John  L.  Somerby 
and  I  were  the  first  to  go  into  service 
from  Viroqua.  We.  went  into  the  6th 
Wisconsin.  Dawes— the  father  of  our 
vice-president  to-day— was  a  captain 
then,  commander  of  company  K,  which 
he    organized." 

Sees  Lincoln  in  Washington. 

How  clear  the  memories  of  the  old 
for  things,  faces,  names,  places,  con- 
versations of  younger  days!  Will  Min- 
shall 'pauses  a  moment. 

"Tell    him    about    Lincoln,"    his    wife 


BLIND  CIVIL  ^VAR  VET  WHO  MET  LINCOLN 


WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL  OF  CHICAGO  IN  HIS  ARMY  UNIFORM  AND 

WITH  HIS  WIFE. 


urges. 

"We  trained  that  year  and  drilled, 
'61  and  '.6.2,  in  Virginia,  near  Arlington. 
When  McDowell  went  to  Manasses  in 
March,  '61.  I  remained  at  Arlington 
with  others  of  my  regiment,  Invalided 
and  unable  to  go  along. 

"With  my  comrade  I  went  to  Wash- 
ington, May  1,  1862,  en  route  to  rejoin 
our  command.  As  we  were  walking 
down  Pennsylvania  avenue  my  comrade 
said,  in  a  hushed  voice,  'There's 
Lincoln!' 

"He  was  walking  toward  us,  dressed 
in  his  old  black  frock  coat,  wearing  a 
silk  hat.  His  head  was  bowed.  He 
had  just  come  from  the  war  department 
offices,  seeking  news  of  Manasses.  He 
was  leading,  a  boy  by  the  hand.  As  we 
came  abreast  he  raised  his  head.  His 
face  ivas  sad — sad!  We  saluted 
the  commander  in  chief.  He  stepped 
back,  brought  his  hand  up  in  reply. 

"'Boys,'  he  asked,  'where  are  you 
from?'  We  told  him,  and  said  we  were 
or*  our  way  to  rejoin  our  comrades 

"  'Is  there  anything  1  can  do  for  you9' 
he  asked.  His  voice — sadness!  I  have 
never  forgotten. 

"  'No,  sir,  Mr.  President,'  we  told 
him,  'Nothing,  thank  you.'  We  saluted 
and  on  we  went. 

Organizes  and  Drills  Tliii-ty  Men. 

"Dr.  Chapman,  our  surgeon,  said  1 
was  unable  to  go  on  and  I  was  dis- 
charged. Back  I  went  to  Sparta,  Wis. 
Was  compositor  on  the  Sparta  Eagle. 
Then  came  reverses  to  McLellan,  and 
Lincoln    issued    his    emergency    call    for 


colonel,  and  go  commanded  the  brigade. 
We  scouted  all  through  that  southwest 
country. 

"At  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  near 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  I  was  shot.  Left  eye 
shot  out.  But  we  captured  the  battery. 
I  was  taken  by  a  young  Texan.  1 
started  to  raach  for  my  pistol,  but  he 
already  had  it 

"  'Nev'  mind,  Yank,'  he  said,  with 
a  drawl.  'I  done  got  it!'  He  started 
down  a  gully  with  me  and  was  shot 
through  the  groin. 

"Blinded  as  I  was,  I  ran — I  guess  I 
flew.  But  I  rejoined  my  command.  On 
to  Fayettesville  hospital,  where  I  was 
three  weeks,  marked  for  discharge  from 
the  army.  Bur.  I  slipped  out  one  night, 
reported  to  Col.  Bertram.  He  was  very 
German  in  his  dialect. 

"  'You  are  reported  as  a  deserter!' ' 
he  informed   me. 

"  It  doesn't  look  like  I'm  a  deserter, 
coming  bad-  to  my  company,'  I  told 
him. 

"  'Veil,'  he  grunted,  'It's  all  right  to 
desert  from  a  hospital!' 

On  to  Vicksburg  and  Yazoo  City. 

"Then  it  was  on  to  Vicksburg,  to 
Yazoo  City,  and  to  the  capture  of 
Brownsville.  When  the  war  ended  I 
was  ordered  aboard  the  Sultana,  going 
up  the  Mississippi,  en  route  home.  But 
the  captain  wouldn't  let  us  on.  Said  he 
already  had  2,200  aboard.  She  blew  up 
at  Memphis.     Lost  1,900  or  the  2,200. 

"I  got  to  Cairo  on  May  1,  of  '65,  and 
wanted  to  go  to  Springfield  for  Lin- 
coln's funeral.  But  I  was  on  crutches 
— been  wounded  again  at  Spanish  Fort 
— and  my  clothe?  all  covered  with  pitch, 
so  I  went  oh  to  Milwaukee.     I  worked 


100,000  men.  'We  ai-  ,.__  <,  Father 
Abraham,'  we  sang.  1  .'it-Juiiized  and 
'drilled  thirty  men;  took  them  to 
Madison. 

"I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from 
Ed  Briggs,  who  was  In  the  old  6th  at 
Vlcksburg.  He  wrote  about  the  medal 
that  Lieut.  Frank  A.  Waller  of  corn- 
pay  I  got  for  capturing  the  flag  of  a 
Mississippi  regiment.  Gen.  Dawes  had 
issued  tne  command  for  the  charge 
down  the  hUl  on  tl/e  Mississippians. 
Briggs  says  he  bumped  right  into  the 
fellow  who  had  the  flag.  'But,'  he  wrote 
me,  'I  didn't  want  the  flag.  I  wanted 
the  feller  behind  It!' 

His  Left   Eye  Shot  Out. 

"The  20th  Wisconsin  and  I  with  it 
went  in  '62  to  Missouri  with  the  army 
of  the  frontier.  We  went  to  Rolla,  Mo., 
end  of  the  railroad  then — the  St.  Louis 
A  San  Francisco — then  we  marched 
120  miles  to  Springfield.  There  the 
20th  Wisconsin  was  brigaded  with  the 
94th  Illinois,  under  W.  W.  Orme,  and 
the  19th  Town.  Col.  Henry  Bertam  of 
Watertown  of  the  20th  was  the  ranking 


.<n  Milwa-see  newspapers,  came  to  Chi 
cago  again  in  1872  and  went  to  work 
on  the  Chicago  Times,  first  as  com- 
positor, then  up  telegraph  editor.  I 
had  be<5n  warned  to  take  specially  good 
care  of  mvself,  but  I  caught  cold.  My 
other  eye  went.  Thai  was  in  18S0.  Bui 
I  still  could  work.  I  had  learned  dlo 
cution      in      my      younger      days.       But 

now " 

Pictures  Old  Battle. 

Will  Minshall  pauses.  His  good  wife 
has  dozed.  Tt  seems  for  a  moment  that 
Minshall.  Inn.  is  going  to  nap.  But  he 
springs  lo  his  feet,  his  head  back,  and 
tells  the  story  of  Prairie  Grove. 

"There  cam;  the  command — forward 
by  companies!  Left  wheel!  That  was  to 
break  our  formation  into  segments. 
Their  heavy  line  of  skirmish  began  fir- 
ing Into  u.s.  Steadily,  on  we  went;  t>y 
companies '" 

Pictures!  Though  the  old  eyes  can- 
not see  the  things  of  to-day,  there  are 
pfrice!?ss  pictures  that  he  yet  can  see. 
Pictures  '.hat  for  him,  and  the  few  of 
his   like   who  remain,   can   never  die. 
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Mitchel,   Mrs.    Christine 
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Mitchell,    Mrs.    Christine 
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i      Mitchell,  Edward 


oaiifnr   Lincoln  eating  Breakfast 


White  House 


HE  CAUGHT  LINCOLN 
EATING  HIS  BREAKFAST 


Misdirected  by  New  Porter,  Caller 
Surprises  President  While  Con- 
veying Beans  to  Mouth. 

Edward  P.  Mitchell  an  editor  for 
forty-five  years  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  in  the  July  "Scribner's,"  tells 
of  interrupting  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
breakfast  one  morning-  during  civil 
war  days.  The  story  is  contained  .in 
"A  New  England  Education,"  the  first 
of  three  chapters  of  reminiscences 
which  Mr.  Mitchell  is  writing  for 
"Scribner's." 

"When  the  appointed  morning  came 
for  the  ambulance  interview  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,"  he  writes;  "we  walked  over 
to  the  White  House.  The  negro  door- 
man must  have  be'en  new  to  his  job 
or  mistaken  about  the  President's  in- 
tentions, for  he  led  us  by  a  circui- 
tous route  through  what  seemed  an 
endless  series  of  apartments.  He  then 
threw  open  a  door  and  stood  aside  to 
let   us   enter. 

"It  was  a  small  room.  At  a  small 
table  in  the  middle  of  it  sat  Mr.  Lin- 
coln all  alone,  facing  us  and  eating  his 
breakfast.  At  the  opening  of  the  door 
he  raised. his  eyes  and  gazed  at  the 
unexpected  comers.  The  large  hand 
holding  the  fork  that  carried  what 
both  Uncle  Henry  and  myself  remem- 
bered as  a  considerable  cargo  of  Bos- 
ton baked  beans  remained  suspended 
for  several  seconds  midway  between 
the  plate  and  the  half-open  mouth 
toward  which  the  fork  was  in  tran- 
sit. His  expression,  rather  sad  at  first 
sight,  changed  quickly  to  surprise 
and  then  to  mild  annoyance.  Lincoln 
was  at  that  time  in  the  indigo  depths 
of  anxiety  concerning  the  war  situa- 
tion; but  both  of  his  involuntary 
guests  at  the  threshold  of  the  private 
breakfast  room  could  have  testified 
that  the  burden  of  responsibility  had 
not  affected  his  appetite  or  diminished 
the  fork's  load  of  baked  beans. 

"Of  course  there  was  dismay  on  the 
part  of  the  blundering  attendant,  with 
half-articulate  apologies  from  my  un- 
cle, followed  by  a  hurried  withdrawal 
of  the  intruders.  We  were  conducted 
to  the  proper  antechamber  and  in  due 
time  and  due  form  Uncle  Henry  was 
summoned  by  Mr.  Hay  or  Mr.  Nicolay 
for  the  interview  on  ambulances,  a 
conference  in  which  it  was  not  my 
fortune  to  participate.  Nor  can  I  say 
if  Uncle  Henry's  errand  to  Washing- 
ton had  results  beneficial  to  the  Union 
wounded. 

"Hundreds  of  representations, 
graphic  and  plastic,  I  have  seen  since 
then,  depicting  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
almost  every  conceivable  pose  of  body  j 
and  almost  every  imaginable  mood  of 
soul.  The  print  from  that  instantane- 
ous exposure,  however,  has  never 
faded.  Whenever  I  think  of  the  great- 
est American  it  is  first  as  an  extreme- 
ly tall  man  with  a  sad,  surprised 
countenance  seated  at  breakfast,  with 
beans  halfway  between  starting  point 
and  destination.'' 
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Edward  P.  Mitchell,  the  distinguished  former  editor  and 
associate  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  who  died  a  few  days  ago, 
(drew  a  most  unusual  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  human 
picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  book,  "Memoirs  of  an 
Editor — Fifty  Years  of  American  Journalism." 

It  was  a  boyhood  impression  of  the  Great  Emancipator — 
hothing  more  than  a  fleeting  vision  of  him.  But  such  was 
Lincoln's  wonderful  personality  that  the  brief  glimpse  the 
ten-year-old  boy  caught  of  him  was  indelibly  engraved  on 
his  memory,  where  it  remained  fresh  throughout  the  editor's 
Jong  and  eventful  life. 

"I  was  ten  years  old,  with  curiosity  omnivorous,"  Mr. 
Mitchell  began  his  story  of  this  memorable  meeting,  "when 
the  dispenser  of  lucky  chances  to  meritorious  youth  gave 
me  my  first  and  only  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  liv- 
ing man.  The  trivial  incident  left  a  picture  of  him  as  vivid 
now  as  at  the  time.  Possibly  the  narrative  of  a  visit  to 
Washington  and  the  White  House  in  1^62  may  be  worth 
while." 

Just  after  the  disastrous  second  battle,  of  Bull  Run,  in 
1862,  young  Mitchell  accompanied  his  uncle  by  marriage, 
Pr.  Henry  M.  Pierce,  to  Washington  where  Dr.  Pierce  was 
to  make  to  the  President  a  report  on  the  new  ambulance- 
and-stretcher  system  developed  by  him. 
®The  journey  itself  was   an  unforgettable  adventure. 

"*  *  *  In  the  early  sixties  the  night  express  to  Wash- 
ington proceeded  by  the  old  Camden  and  Amboy  route,  with 
B  long  ferriage  from  Manhattan  at  the  start.  The  train  we 
took  at  Amboy  was  de  luxe  in  the  novelty  of  its  accom- 
modations: it  boasted  a  diner  and  a  sleeper. 

THE  RAILROAD  DINER  OF  '62 

"The  diner  of  1862  was  a  baggage  car,  retired  from  heavy 
work  on  account  of  long  service  in  the  transportation  of 
trunks,  and  bare  as  to  4ts  interior  except  that  it  was  fur- 
nished in  the  middle  with  an  oblong  counter  around  the 
four  sides  of  which  the  patrons  ate  while  seated  on  high 
Btools,  as  in  some  railway  station  restaurants  of  the  present 
day.  Prom  the  inside  of  the  oblong  the  viands  were  served 
by  colored  waiters  in  white  jackets.  If  memory  does  not 
betray  me,  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  diner  on  the  Washington 
express  of  threescore  years  ago  consisted  chiefly  of  oyster 
1  Btew,  pie,  crullers  and  coffee. 

"The  sleeping  car,  regarded  by  all  passengers  as  the 
crowning  achievement  of  railway  enterprise  in  the  way  of 
.provision  for  sumptuous  travel,  presented  on  entrance  the 
appearance  of  an  ordinary  *day  coach.  That,  indeed,  was 
what,  it  really  was,  although  it  carried  the  germ  of  the  sub- 
sequent Pullman. 

"When  the  porter — or  was  it  the  brakeman? — made  up 
the  berths,  as  I  observed  with  astonished  interest,  he  turned 
back  every  alternate  seat,  dividing  the  car  into  a  series  of 
compartments  or  near-compartments. 

"Then  in  each  section  he  fitted  from  seat  to  seal  a   base 


of  boards  thinly  upholstered,  ana  arranged  thereupon  tile 
sheets,  blankets  and  pillows.  A  slightlv  longer  platform, 
similarly  padded,  rested  on  the  backs  of  the  car  seats  and 
formed  the  upper  berth.  Finally  the  porter  or  Drakeman 
hung  around  three  sides  of  the  sections  a  flimsy  and  dingy 
curtain  of  some  cotton  stuff,  and  lowers  and  uppers  were 
ready  for  their  occupying  snoozers." 

But  in  those  days  the  upper,  and  not  the  lower,  berths 
were  considered  the  more  desirable,  and  when  his  uncle 
asked  him  to  surrender  his  upper  berth  to  Gov.  Andrew  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  "dig- 
nified rotundity"  of  that  personage,  young  Mitchell  com- 
plied with  enthusiasm,  because  that  shallow  dark  shelf  had 
the  fascination  which  anything  cave-like  exercises  upon 
the  small  boy." 

Dr.  Pierce  and  his  small  nephew  arrived  in  Washington 
u-ithout  misadventure,  and  then  came  the  memorable  visit 
to  the  White  House  which  Mr.  Mitchell  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

*  *  When  the  appointed  morning  came  for  the  am- 
bulance interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln  we  walked  over  to  the 
White  House.  'The  Negro  doorman  must  have  been  new  to 
his  job  "or  mistaken  about  the  President's  Intentions,  for 
he  led  us  by  a  circuitous  route  through  wnai  seemed  an 
endless  series  of  apartments.  He  then  threw  a  door  open 
and  stood  aside. 

"It  was  a  small  room.  At  a  small  table  in  the  middle 
of  it  sat  Mr.  Lincoln  all  alone,  facing  us  and  eating  his 
breakfast.  At  the  opening  of  the  door  he  raised  his  eyes 
and  gazed  at  the  unexpected  comers.  The  large  hand 
holding  the  fork  that  carried  what  both  Uncle  Henry  and 
I  remembered  as  a  considerable  cargo  of  Boston  baked 
beans,  remained  suspended  for  several  seconds  midway  be- 
tween the  plate  and  the  half-open  mouth  toward  which  the 
fork  was  in  transit.  '  , 

"His  expression,  rather  sad  at  first  sight,  changed-  quickly 
to  surprise  and  then  to  mild  annoyance.  Lincoln  was  at 
that  time  in  the  indigo  depths  of  anxiety  concerning  the 
war  situation;  but  both  of  his  involuntary  guests  at  the 
threshold  of  the  private  breakfast  room  could  have  testi- 
fied that  the  burden  of  responsibility  had  not  affected  his 
appetite  or  diminished  the  fork's  load  of  baked  beans. 

"Of  course,  there  was  dismay  on  the  part  of  -the  blunder- 
ing attendant,  with  half-articulate  apologies  from  my  un- 
cle, followed  by  a  hurried  withdrawal  of  the  intruders. 
We  were  conducted  to  the  proper  antechamber  and  in  due 
time   and   due   form   Uncle   Henry  was  summoned 

THE  LINCOLN  HE  REMEMBERS 

"Hundreds  of  representations,  graphic  and  plastic,  I  have 
seen  since  then,  depicting  Abraham  Lincoln  in  almost  every 
conceivable  pose  of  body  and  almost  every  imaginable  mood 
of  soul.  The  print  from  that  instantaneous  exposure,  how- 
ever, has  never  faded.  Whenever  I  think  of  the  greatest 
American  it  is  first  cf  an  extremely  tall  man  with  a  sad, 
surprised  countenance,  seated  at  breakfast,  with  beans 
halfway  between  starting  point  and  destination."  , 

In  connection  with  his  first  experience  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Mitchell  gave  another  unconventional  sketch  of  an- 
other celebrated  American. 

"It  was  either  during  my  next  visit  to  Washington  and 
Willard's  at  the  time  of  Grant's  first  inauguration  as 
President  or  oh  some  later  occasion,"  he  wrote,  "that  while 
descending  a  public  stairway  in  the  hotel  I  could  not  help 
catching  a  delicicus  glimpse,  through  the  brightly  lighted 
transom  of  a  room  on  the  floor  below,  of  a  plump  gentle- 
man clad  only  in  hir>  nightgown  and  his  spectacles,  vigor- 
ously gesticulating  ^nd  addressing  earnest  remarks  to  a 
full-length  cheval-glass  which  had  been  pulled  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  apartment  to  assist  in  the  performance. 

"If  this  moving  picture  of  oratory  in  the  making  was  of 
1869  date,  then  George  Prisbie  Hoar  of  Massachusetts  must 
have  been  rehearsing  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House,  for 
he  took  his  seat  there  on  March  4  of  that  year.  Inasmuch, 
•  however,  as  this  Demosthenes  In  privacy  shared  only  by  his 
mirror  and  by  me  was  of  venerable  appearance,  searing  a 
wonderful  resemblance  to  Mr.  Pickwick  in  nightshirt  and 
gold  specs.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  It  was  Senator  Hoar 
I  thus  beheld." 
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MONTGOMERY,   MHS  JAMES 


Following  is  a  chapter  from  the  life  story  of  the  late  Mrs.  James  B. 
Montgomery,  one  of  Oregon's  most  notable  women,  who  died  in  Port- 
land last  March  22,  at  the  age  of  96  years.  The  material  being 
compiled  by  her  daughter.  Margaret  Montgomery  (Mrs.  Rufus 
Zogbaum),  of  Tyron,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Montgomery,  who  had  made  her  home  in  Portland  since  1870, 
traveled  extensively;  had  the  friendship  of  many  men  and  women  who 
were  persons  of  importance  in  national  and  international  affairs,  and 
was  a  participant  in  many  state  and  social  functions  of  historical 
record. 

Herewith,  as  related  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Montgomery  recalls  her 
"happiest  birthday,"  July  4,  1863,  when  she  was  17  years  old. 


PERHAPS  we  might  have 
minded  the  intense  heat,  the 
flies,  more  than  usual,  because 
of  the  carnage  around  us;  men 
and  horses  lying  unburied  in  the 
hills,  where  continuous  guer- 
rilla warfare  went  on — had  our 
minds  not  been  on  even  graver 
issues. 

Deep  dust  lay  on  the  road  to 
Springfield,  Mo.,  throug  h 
which  we  plodded,  horses  and 
vehicles  almost  all  requisi- 
tioned or  stolen,  but  that,  too, 
was  a  small  matter. 

The  third  year  of  the  war 
found  brothers  still  slaying 
brothers  and  no  end  in  sight. 
We  in  the  border  states  had 
suffered,  thus  far,  even  more 
than  the  South.  We  did  not 
know  which  amongst  us  were 
enemies  and  which  friends.  My 
father,  after  raising  a  volun- 
teer regiment,  had  commanded 
it  for  a  time — until  he  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge  and  was  invalided  home. 
His  soldiering  was  really  a 
moral  gesture,  for  he  had  no 
military  training,  and  was  not 
fitted  for  it.  He  then  returned 
to  his  seat  in  the  congress.  He 
would  have  been  speaker  of 
the  house  save  that  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  was  changed  by 
the  secession  of  so  many  Demo- 
cratic states. 

President  Lincoln,  who  was 
his  warm  personal  friend — a 
friendship  dating  from  the 
time  when  they  traveled  to- 
gether from  Paducah  to  Wash- 
ington, one  a  country  lawyer 
from  Springfield,  111.,  the  other 
from  Springfield,  Mo. — had  in- 
vited father  to  attend  his  cab- 
inet meetings.  But  father  dis- 
agreed with  the  president  about 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  by 
proclamation.  He  had  lived  in 
the  South  for  over  20  years 
and  knew  the  Southern  labor 
problem.  Also  it  seemed  to  him 
utterly  unjust  to  take  from  a 
citizen  property  for  which  he 
had  paid  his  money  lawfully  in 
the  open  market,  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


.  After  the  emancipation  proc- 
lamation father  went  no  more 
to  the  cabinet  meetings.  His 
love  of  country' and  the  Union 
on  the  one  hand,  his  sense  of 
justice»on  the  other,  made  him 
enemies  in  both  camps.  He  was 
a  "war  Democrat" — a  "compro- 
mise." When  his  term  in  con- 
gress expired  and  he  returned 
to  his  ravaged  state  and  pil- 
laged home  to  run  for.  reelec- 
tion, he  was  defeated. 

Then  Mr.  Lincoln  once  more 
showed  his  greatness  and  his 
magnanimity,  for  he  knew  that 
father  had  worked  against  him 
and  for  Stephen  *A.  Douglas, 
and  that  he  did  not  agree  with 
him  on  emancipation.  As  father, 
low  in  spirits,  utterly  defeated, 
was  leaving  St.  Louis  to  re- 
turn to  us  at  Springfield,  he 
received  a  telegram  from  the 
president  appointing  him  war- 
governor  of  Arkansas.  This  was 
an  important  post,  in  a  state 
for  whose  adherence  North  and 
South  were  bitterly  contending. 
Father  went  hopefully  and 
courageously   to   take  his   new 

office.  Mother  and  I,  still  tend- 
ing the  wounded  soldiers  who 
lingered  with  us,  were  left  to 
carry  on  at  the  plantation. 

For  mother  it  must  have  been 
infinitely  worse  than  for  me. 
For  her  only  son,  whose  dar- 
.  ing  had  won  him  quick  promo- 
tion', was  with  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Army  of 
the  Mississippi  was  before 
Vicksburg. 

It  had  been  before  Vicks- 
burg since  the  autumn  of  1862, 
and  now  the  summer  of  '63 
was  well  advanced.  Even  with- 
out radio,  and  with  only  few 
and  rather  unsatisfactory  news- 
papers, the  news  of  .  the  war 
and  the  front  filtered  through. 
The  news  about  Vicksburg  and 
our  long-suffering  army  there 
was  all  bad. 

Months  ago  we  had  heard 
that  Vicksburg  was  impregna- 
ble; it  stood  on  a  bluff  200  feet 
high  in  a  hair-pin  turn  of  the 
mighty  Mississippi — our  ene- 
mies had  fortified  it   so  thor- 


oughly that  even  the  gunboats 
under  Admiral  Porter  were  use- 
less against  its  forts.  Their 
guns  had  not  sufficient  eleva- 
vation  to  reach  the  heights  of 
Vicksburg,  as  one  of  the  young- 
wounded  officers  lying  in  our 
beds  explained  to  me. 

And .  not  alone  the  Missis- 
sippi protected  the  Confederate 
stronghold.  There  was  a  little 
river  called  the  Yazoo,  we  were 
told,  that  ran  parallel  with  the 
great  river's  east  bank,  where 
our  army  stood,  that  made  the 
land  for  miles  around,  an  area 
of  swamps  and  jungle.  Our 
generals,  after  various  setbacks, 
had  finally  got  our  army  with- 
in 20  miles  of  Vicksburg.  "They 
might  as  well -be  right  here  on 
this  plantation  for  any  good  it 
will  do  them,"  our  wounded 
friend  said  gloomily,  because 
Vicksburg  was  impregnable. 

"I  don't  see  why  they  have 
to  get  it,"  I  cried  in  ignorant 
impatience.  "There  are  so  many 
other  places  that  seem  so  much 
more  important — " 

"Why,  if  the  enemy  controls 
the  Mississippi,"  Mary  Anne, 
"my  wounded  friend  explained 


MRS.    MONTGOMERY    as    a 

girl,    about    the   time   of   her 
Civil  war   days   'Fourth.' 


Washington  - 
father  a  close 
friend 


to  me  sadly,  'Won't  you  see  that 
he  controls  the  whole  country? 
We've  got  to  take  if,  it  we  all 
fall    in   doing  it." 

It  depressed  me.  I  saw  us 
there  10  years.  I  saw  every- 
body dead. 

And  Other  Factors 
Added  to  Woes 

There  were  other  factors 
working  for  the  enemy  and 
against  us.  We  heard  that  small- 
pox had  broken  out  in  the  army. 
The  death  rate  was  said  to  be 
appalling.  Mother  feared  yellow 
fever  and  malaria  would  break 
out  scon,  and  she  worried  ter- 
ribly about  John.  General  Grant 
had  dug  a  canal,  a  stupenduous 
undertaking,  to  try  to  get 
through  the  s  w  a  m  p  s,  no 
doubt,  but  this,  too,  had  failed. 
Even  "Old  Man  River"  had 
rushed  in  to  akfthe  enenry  with 
his  terrific  force.  A  great  num- 
ber of  our  army,  we  had  heard, 
were  left  perched  on  a  levee, 
between  two  waters. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  go- 
ing wrong.  Even  I,  who  had 
met  General  Grant  two  years 
ago,  when  as  a  colonel  of  vol- 
unteers he  was  riding  through 
our  part  of  Missouri  in  pursuit 
of  a  rebel  force  under  a  kind 
of  bandit  called  Harris — even  I, 
who  hero-worshipped  him  in 
my  inarticulate  way,  began  to 
doubt.  "Why,  oh.  why."  I  asked, 
''does  he  go  on  there,  month 
after  month,  till  all  our  boys 
are  dead?"  And  often  at  night  I 
cried  silently  into  my  pillow, 
and  got  out  quietly  onto  my 
knees  and  prayed  God  might 
show  him  the  right  course  to 
follow. 

One  day  newspapers  came  for 
our  wounded  friend.  He  was 
leading  something  in  one  of 
them  in  gloomy  silence,  sitting 
with  the  stump  of  the  leg  that 
had  been  shot  away,  propped 
in  a  chair,  as  Mother  and  I 
made  his  bed.  He  called  to 
Mother.  "Come  here,  Mrs. 
Phelps,  here's  some  pretty  bad 
criticism  of  your  friend,  Gen- 
eral Grant,"  and  he  handed  her 
the  paper. 

I  stood  behind  her,  reading 
over  her  shoulder.  It  was  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  received 
by  some  newspaper  man  of  im- 
portance from  a  man  with  the 
army  before  Vicksburg,  and 
sent  on  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  "There  never  was  a 
more  disgusted,  disheartened, 
demoralized  army  than  this  is," 
the  letter  said,  "and  all  because 
jt  is  under  such  men  as  Grant 
and  Sherman.  While  hundreds 
of  pool  fellows  arc  dying  of 
smallpox  and  every  other  con- 
ceivable malady,  the  medical 
irtment  is  afflicted  with 
delirium  tremens.  How  is  it 
that  Grant,  who  was  behind  at 
Fort  Henry,  drunk  at  Donel- 
son,  surprised  and  whipped  al 
Shiloh,  and  driven  back  from 
Orford  is  still  m  command? 
things  arc  true.  .  .  ." 


But  tears  blinded  me.  I  could 
read  no  more.  I  felt  sick  and 
dizzy.    Oh,    my    poor    brother. 
Without    waiting    to   hear    the 
comments  my  mother  and  our 
wounded  friend  might  make.  I 
went  tottering  from  the  room. 
I  went  to  my  own  room  and 
threw  myself  on  the  bed  sob- 
bing.  As   the   minutes   passed, 
my   emotions    abated    and    my 
brain   cleared,   and   I   pictured 
Colonel  Grant  again — the  grim, 
determined,  undramatic  man  I 
had  seen  ride  into  our  planta- 
tion yard,   and  spy  me  in   my 
pink  sun-bonnet.  And  I  began 
to  cry  in  smothered  tones  into 
the    pillow.    "It    isn't    true.    I 
know   he'll    win.    I    know    our 
wonderful  boys  will  win.  God 
help  them.   God  help  them  to 
win.     They    must — they    shall. 
The  Union  must  stand." 

All  that  was  in  the  spring — 
and.  now  summer  was  hot  to 
suffocation  and  my  birthday 
and  the  nation's  were  upon  us. 
On  the  last  day  of  June  we  got 
a  letter  from  John.  It  told  us 
that  he  had  been  appointed  a 
special  aide  on  General  Grant's 
staff.  He  was  barely  twenty- 
one.  It  made  us  feel  proud,  but 
we  shivered  with  apprehension, 
for  we  well  knew  his  reckless- 
ness. But  we  held  our  heads 
high.  "We  have  crossed  the 
Mississippi  successfully  —  one 
ferryboat  got  burned  up  by 
gunfire  from  the  Vicksburg 
batteries,"  John  wrote,  "but 
luckily  I  wasn't  on  that  one. 
Now  nothing  can  keep  us  from 
victory." 

Notwithstanding  this  assur- 
ance, those  summer  days  of  in- 
tolerable heat  were  days  of  sus- 
pense. We  knew  the  Union 
army  lay  between  two  Confed- 
erate forces.  It  took  all  of  our 
will  power  and-courage  to  make 
the  accustomed  rounds.  And  so 
on  the  eve  of  the  Fourth  I  sat 
late  by  the  bedside  of  our  one- 
legged  pessimist,  playing  check- 
ers, trying  for  a  moment  to 
forget. 

In  our  out-of-the-way,  back- 
woodsy  little  town,  news  came 
late  and  irregularly.  And  we  at 
the  plantation  often  did  not 
hear  news  that  was  that  day 
received  at  Springfield.  There 
was  little  transportation.  So  we 
had  not  heard  that  evening 
that  General  Pemberton,  com- 
manding the  Confederate  force 
at  Vicksburg.  had  sent  up  a 
limp  white  flag  on  the  first  of 
July  to  signify  that  they  v  ithin 


the  stronghold  had  come  to  the 
end  of  endurance  and  of  star- 
vation; that  the  lately  bitter 
foes  had  begun  to  fraternize. 
Nor  had  we  heard  that  John, 
carrying  orders  for  his  general 
during  one  assault,  had  had 
two  horses  shot  under  him. 

I  put  away  the  checkers,  bade 
our  wounded  guest  good  night 
and  went  to  my  room.  As  I. 
folded  my  full  dress  and  many 
petticoats  over  the  chair  and 
began  pulling  off  my  panta- 
lettes, made  sticky  by  the  in- 
tense heat,  I  was  wondering 
how  we  could  celebrate  the 
Fourth,  my  birthday. 

Mother  was  not  far  behind 
me  in  coming  to  bed.  I  was 
sleeping  in  the  trundle  bed  un- 
der hers — all  there  was  room 
for.  as  we  had  given  every, 
other  available  space  to  the 
wounded,  of  whom  there  had 
been  twelve  in  the  house  since 
the  Battle  of  Wilson  Creek.  I 
had  pulled  out  my  bed,  but  was 
still  standing  in  my  night-dress, 
combing  out  my  long  hair. 
"Mother,"  I  said,  perhaps  a 
little  pathetically,  "tomorrow  1 
will  be  seventeen." 

She  put  her  arms  around  me 
suddenly  and  pressed  me  close 
to  her.  "Poor  child,"  she  whis- 
pered, in  one  of  the  rare  dem- 
onstrations of  emotion  I  ever 
saw  in  her.  "Poor  little  girl— 
what  a  birthday.  Almost  as  bad 
for  you  as  for  the  country." 

"What  do  you  think  we  could 
do  to  celebrate?  Do  you  think 
they  will  be  having  songs  and 
speeches  as  usual  in  the  town?" 
I  wondered. 

"Yes,  they  tell  me  they'll  try 
to  do  the  same  thing  as  usual — 
to — to  keep  our  spirits  up.  I 
shan't  be  able  to  go  in,  but 
you  can— that  is  if  you  feel 
able  to  walk  there  in  the  heat, 
Mary  Anne.  I  must  see  that 
the  men  get  their  breakfasts 

"I'll  go  very  early,  Mother.'* 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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THE  LATE  MRS.  JAMES  B.  MONTGOMERY,  pictured  in  her 
Portland  home  on  her  birthday,  July  4,  1941.  (Gladys  Gilbert 

studio.) 
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El  Dorado,  Kansas,  Thursday,  February  12,   1948 

Volume  2,  Number  16 


A  Never-Before-Published  Lincoln 
Story — As  Told  By  Judge  Mooney 


(Editor's     note:      Today     is     the 
[  139th    anniversary    of    the    birth    of 


Abraham  Lincoln,  the  16th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (1861- 
1865).  The  other  day,  Mrs.  Corah 
Mooney  Bullock  told  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Union  Veterans  a  story 
about  Lincoln,  exactly  as  it  was 
related  by  her  father,  the  late 
Judge  Volney  P.  Mooney,  El  Do- 
rado lawyer,  scholar,  poet  and 
author  of  books.  The  John  Foutch 
of  the  story  was  the  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  George  A.  Ramsey  who  lives 
at  505  West  Central  Avenue,  El 
Dorado,  and  the  great  grandfather 
of  Howard  G.,  George  W.  and 
Ralph  Ramsey).  , 


Here  is.  Judge  Mooney's  story, 
never  before  published: 

John  Foutch  was  in  my  office 
one  day  when  a  man  came  in  who 
wanted  to-  bring  a  lawsuit.  He 
wanted  to  sue  another  man.  The 
amount  involved  was  only  five  dol- 
lars and  I  refused  to  bring  the 
action.  I  told  the  fellow  to  go  on 
home  and    forget  it. 

After  the  man  had  gone,  Mr. 
Foutch  said,  "That  reminds  me  o" 
Lincoln,"    and    told    this    incident- 

"I  was  a  young  man,  just  turned 


twenty-one.  I  had  bought  up  some 
cattle,  delivery  to  be  made  a  few 
d;  vs  later.  Before  the  time  came, 
the  price  of  cattle  went  up  and  the 
man  refused  to  deliver  the  con- 
signment I  had  purchased.  I  de- 
cic  id  to  see  my  lawyer.  That  law- 
yer was  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  '""ad 
always  been  my  father's  attorney. 
I  found  him  in  front  of  his  flat-top 
desk,   doing  some  writing. 

"  'Sit  down,  John,'  sai<  he  and 
went  on  with  his  writing.  When  he 
had   finished    he   turned, 

"'Well,  John,   what   is  it^j. 

"I  stated  my  case. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  listened,  shook  his 
head,    nodded — then   spoke^., 

"  'Yes,  John,  I  think  you  have  a 
meritorious  case.  You  can  sue  the 
man  and  win,  all  right.' 


"He  sat  still  a  while. 


"'John,  how   old    are   you?' 

"  'Twenty-one,'   I    replied.   ; 

"  'This  your  first  lawsuit?' 

"  'Yes,  sir.' 

"  'John,  don't  have  it.  Don't  have 
it.  If  you  start  out  and  win  this 
suit,  you  will  be  running  to  me 
for  a  lawsuit  every  time  any  little 
disagreement  comes  up.  John,  don't 
have   it.    John,  you  go   on  home.' 

"  'I   went,'   said  John." 


Moore,    Thomas  C. 


Indianapolis  -   shook  hands 
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Was  Almost  Crushed, 
Shook  Lincoln's  Hand 

I  ha.i  .U;o  privilege,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
of  shaking  hands;  with  Lincoln  in  Indian- 
apolis, when  he  was  en  route  to  Washing- 
ton to  to  inaugurated.  I  was  nearly 
crushed  in  the  crowH  going  up  the  stair- 
way to  the  parlor  of  the  Bates  house  to  be 
presented  to  him.  I  also  saw  his  body  in 
the  state  house  at  Indianapolis,  when  it 
was  being  1  alien  to  its  final  resting  place. 
THOMAS   C.   MOORE. 
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More,   Mrs.   Evelyn 


Knew  Emancipator 


MRS.  EVELYN  MORE 

,  .  .  lived  only  block  away 

LOCAL  WOMAN 
RAN  ERRANDS 
FOR  MRS,  LINCOLN 

To  Mrs.  Evelyn  More,  90,  who 
is  spending  the  declining  years 
of  her  life  in  a  San  Diego  nursing 
home,  today  is  the  most  notable 
in  the  calendar.  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day, to  this  woman  long  has 
meant  more  than  aiy  other  hol- 
iday. She  is  one  of  the  few  per- 
sons now  alive  who  knew  the 
Great  Emancipator. 

When  Mrs.  More  was  a  small 
child,  her  family  took  her  to 
Springfield,  111.  They  located  only 
a  block  from  the  Lincoln  resi- 
dence. 

"I  often  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
grew  very  well  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Lincoln,"  she  told  friends, 
"I  played  in  their  yard  and  often 
would  run  errands  for  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln." 

Mrs.  More  cherishes  small  gifts 
given  to  her  by  the  Lincolns. 
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More,   Mrs.   Bveljm 


Mrs.  Evelyn  More,  San  Diegan  who  was  89  Feb.  2,  is  shown 
reading  from  a  treasured  volume  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

•■■•'• 

San   Diego  Woman 
Was  Well  Acquainted 
With  Abraham  Lincoln 

By  GROVER  DICKMAN 


Mrs.  Evelyn  More,  nee  Cooper, 
San  Diego,  in  her  childhood  was  ac- 
quainted with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Born  Feb.  2,  1851,  she  was  taken  to 
Springfield,  111.,  by  her  parents 
while  she  was  an  infant.  She  lived 
within  a  block  of  the  Lincoln 
home  and  treasures  the  fact 
that  she  was  fondled  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  talked  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln many  times. 

Mrs.  More,  who  resides  at  4180 
Thirty-eighth  st,  has  been  an  ardent 
student  of  Lincoln  and  has  selected 
mementos  concerning  Lincoln 
for  more  than  50  years.  Well  pre- 
served in  her  collection  are  two 
leaves  from  the  white  oak  which 
she  watched  Lincoln  plant.  These 
brittle  leaves,  without  preservative 
of  any  kind,  are  still  intact,  and  she 
treasures  them  reverently.  She 
keeps  them  flat,  between  the  pages 
in  a  volume  on  Lincoln. 
FROM  WHITE  HOUSE 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  brought  this  from 
the  White  House  for  me,"  she  said, 
displaying  a  piece  of  porcelain  table 
ware,  inlaid  with  a  picture  of  the 
capitol. 

"She  was  very  good  to  me.  She 
bought  dress  goods  and  made  things 
for  me  like  dresses  and  doll  clothes. 


When  we  met    in    the    store,    she 
would  always  buy  something  for  me." 

The  most  striking  characteristic 
about  Lincoln,  she  said,  was  his  sad- 
ness and  as  William  Herndon  put  it, 
"melancholy  dripped  from  him  when 
he  walked." 

Those  who  knew  him  intimately 
agree  that  his  marriage  was  the 
chief  cause  of  his  depression.  He 
had  no  home  life,  and  he  never  in- 
vited his  most  intimate  companions 
to  dine  with  him  at  home. 

"My   memories    of   Mrs.    Lincoln, 
however,  are  all  pleasant,"  said  Mrs. 
More. 
SPECIALLY  ENDOWED 

In  trying  to  account  for  the  won- 
derful life  of  Lincoln  one  of  our 
scholars  has  said: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  separate 
gift  from  the  hand  of  Him  who 
maketh  one  star  to  differ  from  an- 
other star  in  glory.  Raised  up,  as 
surely  as  our  Moses  of  old,  for  the 
performance  of  a  stupendous  task, 
called  from  silence  and  the  dark  of 
a  western  forest  to  the  great  theater 
that  awaited  him,  he  was  equipped 
by  that  Almighty  hand  according  to 
His  need,  endowed  in  infinite  love 
and  wisdom  for  his  mighty  mission." 
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More,   Mrs.   Evelyn 


BODY  OF  LINCOLN 

LAST  VIEWED  BY 

GUARD  IN  190! 


By  GROVER  M.  DICKMAN 
Note:  The  following  was  com- 
piled from  the  records  -of  Mrs. 
Evelyn  More,  San  Diego  resident, 
and  personal  friend  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  during  her  child- 
hood. Mrs.  More  was  present  dur- 
ing the  removal  ceremonies. 

On  Sept.  26,  1901,  the  casket  con- 
taining the  body  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  removed  from  the  crypt 
in  the  sepulcher  and  placed  in  a 
steel  cage,  reinforced  and  enclosed 
by  cement,  several  feet  below  the 
marble  sarcophagus. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  proof 
that  the  body  in  the  casket  was  that 
of  the  great  emancipator,  and  that 
the  attempts  of  vandals  in  1876  to 
steal  the  body  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful, the  body  was  viewed  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  Lincoln  mon- 
ument, several  members  of  the  Lin- 
coln guard  of  honor,  and  some  oth- 
ers on  the  day  of  the  final  removal 
in  1901.  This  was  the  last  time  that 
anyone  has  looked  upon  Lincoln's 
remains. 

The  casket  was  extremely  long 
and  shallow.  The  extraordinary  di- 
mensions were  noticeable.  It  was 
not  cedar,  as  generally  supposed. 
The  casket  was  laden  with  cedar 
covering  that  had  become  impaired 
and  had  fallen  away  in  many 
places.  / 

The  remains  were  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  blackcloth,  white  shirt  with 
collar  attached  and  a  large  black 
stock,  such  as  he  generally  wore 
during  his  lifetime.  The  pillow  of 
the  coffin  had  receded,  the  head  was 
thrown  back  and  slightly  to  one 
side.  The  features  were  unaltered. 
On  the  face  were  melancholy  and 
care.  The  miniature  painted  by 
William  Patterson  from  an  un- 
touched negative  by  Brady,  is  con- 
sidered the  best  likeness  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Those  signing  the  certificate  of 
identification  of  the  remains  were 
acting  Gov.  John  J.  Brenholt,  M. 
O.  Williamson  and  Joseph  H.  Free- 
man, state  treasurer,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Lincoln  guard  of 
honor  who  were  present  at  the  orig- 
inal burial.  Nineteen  persons  in 
all  attended  the  removal  ceremon- 
ies, only  eight  of  whom  still  are 
living. 

451  Flags  in  Hall 
There  are  451  Civil  war  flags  in 
Memorial  hall  in  the  Centennial 
building  in  Springfield,  111  They 
include  the  13th  Illinois  infantry 
flag,  the  first  flag  to  fly  over  Rich- 
mond after  that  city  was  captured 
The  story  is  that  the  flag  had  been 
taken  earlier  in  the  war  and  kept 
as  a  trophy  in  Libby  prison  A 
Massachusetts  soldier  found  it  and 
hung  it  from  a  window  as  the  rebels 
left  the  city 

Civil  war  battles  numbered  2261. 
The  Lincoln  home  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson 
sts.  in  Springfield  was  deeded  to 
the  state  by  Robert  Lincoln,  son  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  after  the  death 
of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  the  widow, 
on  July  16,  1882 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  Lincoln 
wrote  to  Guthbert  Bullett  of  New 
Orleans:  "I  am  in  no  boastful 
mood.  I  shall  not  do  more  than  I 
can,  but  shall  do  all  I  can  to  save 
the  government  which  is  my  sworn 


-Burial  -  Springfield 


duty  as  well  as  my  personal  in- 
clination. I  shall  do  nothing  in 
malice.  What  I  deal  with  is  too 
vast  for  malicious  feelings." 
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Morehouse,  Charles  G. 


A  Shake  of  the  Hand  From  Lincoln 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

The  rediscovery  of  a  forgotten  epi- 
sode in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
even  though  it  be  trivial,  awakens  in- 
terest, and  in  this  mid-April  season, 
so  full  of  tragic  memories  of  Lincoln 
and  of  dark  anxiety  for  ourselves,  any 
new  revelation  of  Lincoln's  great  soul 
will  come  like  cheering  sunlight.  In 
this  town  today  there  has  appeared  the 
simple  autobiographical  story  of 
Charles  G.  Moaehouse,  a  patriotic  citi- 
zen who,  on  Feb.  20,  1861,  deserted  his 
work  bench  and  journeyed  to  New  York 
City  to  shake  hands  with  the  President- 
elect, who  was  to  receive  the  public  in 
City  Hall.  After  a  long  struggle  in 
the  milling  crowd,  he  reached  Lincoln's 
side  just  too  late  for  the  handshaking. 
"In  making  my  bow  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 


1 


an  involuntary  motion  of  my  hand  was 
interpreted  by  him  as  an  offer  to 
shake,"  wrote  Mr.  Morehouse.  "He 
very  pleasantly  said  to  me  that  they 
would  not  allow  him  to  shake  hands 
any  longer.  I  told  him  that  I  had  come 
forty  miles  for  that  express  purpose, 
but  had  no  desire  to  violate  the  rule., 
'That  being  the  case,'  said  he,  'let's 
shake  hands!'  and  reaching  out  his 
great  generous  right  hand  he  gave 
mine  a  shake  that  has  lasted  me  a 
quarter  of  a  century." 

"A  reporter  for  one  of  the  New  York 
papers,  The  Times  I  think,  made  a 
note  of  the  incident." 

In  the  files  of  The  Times  we  may*, 
indeed,  read  the  reporter's  account,  in 
colorful  language,  of  this  incident. 
The  Antiquary. 

Darien,  Conn.,  April  13,  1944. 
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Morehouse,   Charles  G. 


A  Shake  of  the  Hand  From  Lincoln 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times  : 

The  rediscovery  of  a  forgotten  epi- 
sode in  the  life   of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
even  though  it  be  trivial,  awakens  in- 
terest,   and  in  this  mid-April   season, 
so  full  of  tragic  memories  of  Lincoln 
and  of  dark  anxiety  for  ourselves,  any 
new  revelation  of  Lincoln's  great  soul 
j  will  come  like  cheering  sunlight.     In 
'  this  town  today  there  has  appeared  the 
simple      autobiographical      story      of 
Charles  G.  Morehouse,  a  patriotic  citi- 
zen who,  on  Feb.  20,  1861,  deserted  his 
work  bench  and  journeyed  to  New  York 
City  to  shake  hands  with  the  President- 
I  elect,  who  was  to  receive  the  public  in 
City  Hall.     After  a  long  struggle  in 
the  milling  crowd,  he  reached  Lincoln's 
side  just  too  late  for  the  handshaking. 
"In  making  my  bow  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
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The  Times 


an  involuntary  motion  of  my  hand  waS 
interpreted  by  him  as  an  offer  to* 
shake,"  wrote  Mr.  Morehouse.  "Hal 
very  pleasantly  aaid  to  me  that  they 
would  not  allow  him  to(  shake  hands) 
any  longer.  I  told  him  that  I  had  coma 
forty  miles  for  that  express  purpose^ 
but  had  no  desire  to  violate  the  rule* 
'That  being  the  case,'  said  he,  'let's 
shake  hands!'  and  reaching  out  hia 
great  generous  right  hand  he  gava 
mine  a  shake  that  has  lasted  me  3 
quarter  of  a  century." 

"A  reporter  for  one  of  the  New  YorW 
papers,  The  Times  I  think,  made  a, 
note  of  the  incident." 

In  the  files  of  The  Times  we  may, 
indeed,  read  the  reporter's  account,  in 
colorful  language,  of  this  incident. 
The  Antiquary. 

Darien,  Conn.,  April  13,  1944. 
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Morehouse,  Mrs.  Lewis  Oass  Sprii^f-ie-ld, 

Friend  of  Fell  Family 
Tells  How  She  Handled 
Lincoln  Autobiography 

RESIDEDNEAR 
EMANCIPATOR] 


She  Knew  Lincoln 


Cass  Morehouse 


Mrs.  Lewis  Cass  Morehousa 

Uncovers  Untold  Story 

About  President. 

Pantagraph  Central  Illinois  Service^ 
FOOSLAND.— Reading  the  ar- 
tides  in  The  Pantagraph  about  the 
late  Miss  Fannie  Fell  of  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.,  reminds  Mrs.  Lewis  Cass 
Morehouse  of  New  York  city  oC 
many  stories  she  heard  while  living 
in  Normal,  1911  to  1917.  She  is  vis- 
iting her  daughter,  Mi's.  Stanley 
DeLong  at  Foosland  this  fall. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Fannie 
Fell,  daughters  of  Jesse  W.  Fell, 
founder  and  first  lawyer  of  Normal 
were  friends  of  the  Morehouses. 
Dr.  Frances  Morehouse,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Lewis  Cass  Morehouse  who 
received  her  doctor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Manchester  in 
England  in  1925,  earned  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  1914  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  with  a  biography  of 
Mr.  Fell  as  her  thesis. 

The  bronze  inscription  at  the 
gateway  to  I.  S.  N.  U.  campus  was 
written  by  Dr.  Frances  Morehouse 
at  the  request  of  several  of  Mr. 
Fell's  heirs.  At  the  gate  and  cap 
entrance  two  lights  on  each  post 
light  the  tablets  at  night,  that  state 
the  date  of  his  birth  and  death,  the 
fact  that  this  memorial  was  erected 
by  his  grandchildren,  his  many 
friends  and  the  Women's  club. 

Mrs.  Morehouse  recalls  Mr.  Fell's 
love  of  trees  and  how  he  planted 
and  caused  to  be  planted  hundreds 
of  them;  how  he~would  leave  Nor- 
mal early  of  a  morning  on  horse- 
back to  go  to  Springfield  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  Here 
he  would  meet  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Herndon.  Mr.  Fell 
would  never  accept  a  nomination 
for  any  public  office,  but  urged, 
many  good  public  projects,  and  at 
one  time  he  requested  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  write  for  him  his  autobiography. 
Mr.  Lincoln  complied  With  several 
pages  of  foolscap  and  at  one  time 
when  Miss  Fell  had  taken  this  val- 
uable document  from  the  bank 
where  she  kept  it,  and  where  it  has 
Iain  for  more  than  55  years.  it_waa 
loaned  to  Miss  Morehouse  for  sev- 
eral days.  Miss  Fell  showed  it  to 
students  of  the  Normal  university 
before  returning  it  to  the  bank 
vault.  The  final  paragraph  of  this 
interesting  document  reads: 

"If   any   personal    description 
of   me   is   thought   desirable   it    • 
may  be  said  I  am  in  height  six 


feet  four  inches  nearly;  lean  in 
flesh,  weighing,  on  an  average    ■ 
180  pounds;  dark  in  complexion   ' 
with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray 
eyes.       No     other       marks     or 
brands  recollected." 

Tours  very  truly, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

^A  valuation  of  this  500  word 
autobiography  is  placed  at  $50,000. 
The  will  bequaths  the  manuscript 
in  trust  to  Miss  Fell's  niece  and 
grandnephew,  Mrs.  Harriett  R, 
Richardson  and  her  son  Robert  D, 
Richardson  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
They  were  directed  to  present  it  to 
some  public  institution  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  legatees  and  it  now  is 
destined  for  the  national  library  at 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Morehouse  also  recalls  the 
home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
William  Wardall  who  lived  on 
Eighth  street  in  Springfield;  and 
how  she  passed  Lincoln's  home 
each  day  going  to  school.  William 
Wardall,  merchant  at  Springfield, 
a  great  admirer  of  Lincoln,  had  his 
name  written  in  a  daybook  and 
ledger,  Lincoln  trading-  with  him 
for  about  six  years;  also  being  the 
family  lawyer. 

Mrs.  Morehouse  remembers  the 
time  Lincoln  was  elected  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  how  the 
two  boys,  Tad  and  Robert,  were  in, 
the  yard,  Tad  hollering,  "Hurrah 
for  Abe  Lincoln,  My  Dad!" 

The  Wardalls'  store  was  opposite 
the  old  state  house  which  is  now, 
the  county  court  house,  and  Mrs. 
Morehouse  watched  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  for  the  present 
state  house  at  Springfield. 

One  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wardall 
attended  a  reception  in  the  gover- 
nor's mansion  near  their  horne  and 
on  returning  Mrs.  Morehouse,  then 
a  small  child,  was  missed.  When 
she  was  found,  about  11  p.  m.,  -she 
was  sound  asleep  in  a  deep  window 
recess,  for  she  had  followed  her 
parents-  to  the  reception  and  had 
been  locked  in  the  governor's  man- 
sion. 

Mrs.  Morehouse  remarked  to  The 
Pantagraph  reporter, 

"One  story  of  Lincoln's  kindness 
I  recall  being  told  to  me  by  an  ex- 
soldier.  It  was  about  a  Springfield 
boy  of  17,  whose  name  I  do  not  re- 
member. He  complained  about  the 
hardships  of  the  camp:  'I  will  write 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,'  he  said,  but  the 
older,  men  tried  to  dissuade  him. 
He  boyishly  said,  'He  is  a  near 
neighbor  of  mine,  I  know  he  will 
answer  and  do  something  for  us* 
My  friend  afterwards  told  me  Lin-  i 
coin  did  do  something  to  relieve 
the  hardships  of  camp  life.  As  far 
as  I  know  this  story  has  never  been 
printed." 
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WHEN  the  late  John  S.iboy  took  off  his  cap.  The  big 
Unmrm  nf  T  inrnln  reJman  said,  'Tell  Manuel  Mr.  Lin- 
Morgctn,    ot    Lincoln    re  I    ^  ^  T  am  right, 

called  his  service  in  the  Union  Always  Far  Us. 

army,  he  included  several  Lin-]  «t  spoke  to  the  boy,  telling 
coin  stories  which  are  of  in^him  that  Providence  is  never 
terest  in  this  week  of  the  mar-.a^ins^us^is^lway^  for  us.  I 
tyred  president's  birthday.  q0(j  hindering  the  fulfillment  of 

Mr  Morgan  enlisted  early  in  a  contract  rendered  the  maker 
theM^a^0bgetweeennllthed  state?  at  blameless  He  squhmed  about  on 
Jacksonville,  111.,  and  was  wound,  his  big  feet. 


ed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  for 
what  then  was  considered  perma- 
nent disability.  Before  the  close 
of  the  war,  however,  he  con- 
valesced   sufficiently    to    organize 


time,  he  offered  me  some  bills.  1 
pointed  to  the  boy.  After  some 
hesitancy,  he  gave  the  money  to 
Manuel,  then  hurried  away. 

"I    asked    Manuel    how    many 
rat+W    the    snake    had.      He    an- 


a  volunteer  regiment  in  Missouri.  swered  'Fifteen,'  and  gave  me  his 
The  stories  he  liked  to  tell  were)  trophy 
of  the  time  between   Shiloh  and' 
Missoiwi. 

For  Schoone*. 


In  1809,  Mr.  Morgan  came  to 
Lincoln  and  remained  here  until 
his  death  in  1910.     He  was  a  Ne- 


'rSomeway,  I  felt  that  the  face 
before  me  was  that  of  a  lover.  I 
said,  'Manuel,  give  your  girl  my 
best  wishes.' 

"He  blushed  then.  'I  wrangled 
over  the  price  of  the  wood  be- 
cause   I    wanted    to    get    Sue    the 


braska  resident  for  nearly  a  half|biue  chiny  she  favored. 


century.  His  daughter,  Miss  Jennie 
Morgan,  prepared  the  material 
for  a  series  on  Mr.  Morgan  for 
the  Prairie  Schooner  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  story  appears  here. 


Fearful  Patient. 

On   another   occasion,  Mr.   Lin- 
coln asked  to  see  a  brave  young 
officer,  who  in  the  delirium  of  his 
wound  appeared  to  be  fearful  of 
When  told  that  "Providence  is   something.     The.  patient  was  in  a 
~4— *     """  hs"   room    opposite    that    where    Mr. 


against     us,"     Mr.     Morgan     dis-   roo„     utJtJUSIVC     LIia 
agreed,    and    through    a    Lincoln  Morgan  was  calling 
story  told  of  his  reasons.     It  was 
Washington    hospital   where 


m    a 

Mr.  Morgan  was  visiting  a  young 
friend,   Davy    Carr..  I 

In  a  sudden  hush,  the  boys 
heard  the  greeting  "Good  evening, 
Mr.  Lincoln,"  with  the  president's 
greeting  to  the  army  chaplain. 
Then  the  boys  heard  Mr.  Lincoln 
ask:  "Parson,  did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  rattlesnake  Providence?" 

"No,   Mr.   Lincoln." 

More  Money. 

The  story  concerned  a  contro- 
versy between  a  Mr.  Wright,  who 
had  ordered  wood,  and  Manuel, 
the  lad  who  delivered  it.  Manuel 
wanted  more  money  as  he  had 
been  delayed  by  many  circum- 
stances, and  the  market  price  had 
become  higher.  The  man  claimed 
he  was  not  to  blame  for  Provi- 
dence, for  delays  caused  by  rattle- 
snakes scaring  horses,  rain,  and 
the  like.  The  story  goes  on  from 
the  point  where  Mr.  Lincoln 
reached  the  two: 

"Sir,  he '  and  I  cannot  agree. 
May  we  teli  our  case  to  you?" 

"I  answered  that  I  was  a 
lawyer  and  that  I  would  be  glad 
to  be  of  service.  I  then  asked 
the  big  man  to  state  his  case. 
Manuel  had  agreed  to  get  three 
cords  of  wood  to  the  Wright  inn 
before  Thanksgiving.  He,  Eph- 
raim,  had  stood  for  the  market 
price  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
for  he  aimed  always  to  be  just 
and  fair.  Now,  Manuel  had  come 
18  days  late  and  asked  double  for 


"Doctor,  men  are  like  horses; 
all  the  bad  things  a  horse  does — 
all  the  biting  and  kicking — is  be- 
cause of  fear.  Take  me  to  the 
boy." 

"It's  fire  he's  afraid  of.  See 
how  he  winces  whenthe  camp 
flames  outside  flare  up." 

"No,  doctor,  don't  pull  down 
the  curtain.  It's  the  fear  in  his 
mind  I  must  find  and  do  away 
with.  I'll  sit  by  him  awhile,  doc- 
tor." We  heard  the  door  close 
and  steps  going  down  the  hall. 
Then  we,  heard  Lincoln  talking 
and  the  'boy  answering,  but  so 
low  we  could  not  distinguish  any 
words.      Once    the    boy    laughed. 

Then  we  heard  Lincoln  ask,  "Lad, 
did  you  have  a  pony?" 

"Yes,  a  black  and  white  one.' 
"Did  you  ever  hunt  rabbits?" 
"Yes,   and  mother  put  cuffs  of 
jthe  fur  on  my  red  mittens.' 
"Did  you  ever  go  fishing?" 
"Yes,     and     if     I     stayed     late, 
mother  brought  me   a  lantern  to 
light  the  way  home." 

Then  Lincoln  commanded,  "LadJ 
tell  me  about  the  fire." 

"I  didn't  like  it  at  home  with] 
the  housekeeper  after  mother  died 
and  I  ran  off  and  fished  often. 
When  the  minister  came,  the! 
housekeeper  told  on  me.  He  said, 
'If  you  aren't  good,  you  can't  go1 
to  heaven  to  your  mother.  You 
will  have  to  be  sent  to  hell.'  After' 
that  at  night  I  often  dreamed  of 
the    fire    of   hell.      Once,    I    went 


Normal  mow. 

Then    there    was    quiet.      Soon 
steps  came.  The  door  was  opened, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  the  sur- 
geon's voice  said,  "His  heart  beat , 
is  normal  now."  ,  . 

"It  was  Davy's  last  night  in , 
Washington.  After  his  valise  was 
packed,  we  got  out  the  hospital  I 
I  checkerboard  for  a  last  game.  A 
nurse  came  in,  saying,  'A  visitor 
for  Davy  Carr.'  Soon  the  door 
|  opened  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
stood  inside.  Davy  and  I  forgot 
our  manners  and  stared.  The  pres- 
ident spoke,  'Good  evening,  Ser- 
geant -  Morgan.  Good  evening, 
Davy  Carr.'  We  murmured. 
'Good  evening.'  '  Davy  took  the 
president's  tall  hat  and  laid  it  on 
the  end  of  his  cot  and  sat  down 
beside  it.  I  pushed  forward  a 
padded  rocker,  the  only  chair  in 
the  room,  and  then  sat  down  by 
Davy. 

He  told  that  that  day  two  negro 
girls  had  called  at  his  office,  each 
holding  a  cage  containing  a  gold, 
green,  and  blue  parrot.  The  pres- 
ident^ thought  it  was  a  gift  for 
him,  but  the  girls  covered  the 
cage  with  their  skirts.  After  he 
had  put  them  at  ease  by  talking 
of  possum  cooking. 

Sally  Temple,  owner  of  the  par- 
rot, lay  in  a  stupor  when  the  blue- 
coats  burned  her  home,  the  presi- 
dent said.  The  parrot,  Robert 
Lee,  hid  during  the  fire  in  the 
woods.  Two  mornings  later,  he 
flew  in  the  window  of  the  cabin 
where  Sally  lay,  called  "Good 
morning,  Miss  Sally;"  and  Sally 
Temple  became  herself. 

The  brilliantly  colored  bird 
continued  to  misbehave,  however. 
He  would  croak  "Yankee  Devils! 
Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis!"  and  dodge 
behind  a  chimney.  The  soldiers, 
discovering  it  was  a  bird,  vowed 
to  kill  the  parrot. 

"  'The  negro  girls  were  afraid 
the  soldiers  would  some  time  get 
Robert  Lee.  So  they  had  come 
to  Washington  with  a  man  haul- 
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18  days  late  and  asked  double  for  fishi       and  ft  ^ 

what  the  wood  would  haye  been  T        t  fro^ 

lf  .SilCOntv5aCi  had  bfn„ku?t'  „    I was  a  big  red  moon  behind  me. 
"When  he  began  again  his  su-  R  became*a  fire,     K  is  there  now 

mg      and      Providence      talk,      1 1  basing  me "  ■ 

stepped  into  the  moonlight.     The      <<Lad)   ^  ^  fo  ^     j  ^ 

(holding  you.     That  isn't  a  fire;  it 
is  just  a  little  candle  to  show  you 

'the  way  home." 
"Are  you  sure?" 
"Yes,    Lad." 
"And  mother  is  carrying  it.' 

•      %T . 


ing  watermelons.  They  wanted 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  "unlarn"  Robert 
Lee  of  his  bad  words.  I  asked 
the  girls  if  their  mistress  knew 
of  their  journey.  They  said  she 
did  and  would  give  me  six  months 
for  my  task.' 

"Here  Lincoln  moved  his  chair 
nearer  Davy.  He  said,  T  promised 
the  girls  to  do  my  best.  I  had 
the  quartermaster  buy  a  young 
bird  like  Robert  Lee.  I  want 
you  and  your  mother  to  train  him 
to  be  as  polite  as  her  boy  is. 
Will  you  accept  this  commission, 
Davy?' 

Train  Parrot. 

"  '.  Thank  you,  sir.  Mother  and 
I  have  always  wanted  to  try  to 
train  a  parrot.' 

"  'Here  is  an  envelope  with  the 
address  of  Robert  Lee's  mistress, 
a  pass,  and  some  money  for  the 
bird's  food.  I  haven't  enough  to 
pay  for  the  patience  of  you  and 
your  mother. 

"The  president  picked  up  his 
hat,  but  still  lingered.    He  had  the 


look  of  one  brimful  of  fun  and 
longing  to  share  it.  All  at  once 
Davy  asked,  'What  did  you  dc 
with  the  old  bird?' 

"  'I  left  him  in  a  tall  tree  in 
the  park  shouting  "Y  a  n  k  e  ( 
Devils," '  said  Lincoln  and  lookec 
out  of  the  window. 

"Later,  Davy  wrote  me  of  tak- 
ing Robert  Lee  to  Centerville,  W 
Va.  Miss  Sally  Temple,  with  nc 
words  on  Davy's  part,  accepted 
the  bird  he  presented  as  genuine. 
The  negro  mammy,  however,  fol- 
lowed Davy  to  the  door,  saying 
that  their  Robert  Lee  had  more 
green  than  blue,  whereas  this  bird 
was  the  opposite.  Davy  asked, 
'Aunty,  is  it  ever  right  to  deceive 
in  order  to  bring  happiness?"  She 
answered,  'It  sure  am,  boy. 

"  'Mr.  Lincoln  bought  a  young 
parrot — ' 

"The  woman  broke  in,  T  lied 
about  the  feathers  to  trick  you. 
I  wanted  to  know  that  I  was  right 
about  an  old  dog  not  learnin'  new 
tricks.  I'll  neber  tell  my  missus 
nor  dem  gals  of  mine  either.' ' 
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Mrs.    S.   P.   Moss 


St.  Paul  Woman  Danced    I  Ball 

Held  at  Lincoln* s  Inauguration 


MRS.  A.  P.  MOSS. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Moss  Vividly  Recalls  Incidents  in  Life  of  Great  Emar. 
cipator;  Shook  Hands  With  Actor— Assassin 
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of  President.     ....^^ 


Vivid  memories  of  Abraham  Un- 
ci In  v/h  so  115th  birthday  will  be 
ccl  rated  today  throughout  the  na- 
tion, will  be  recalled  bv  one  St. 
Paul  person  in  a  way  that  will  dif- 
fer perhaps  from  the  usual  inci- 
dents the  birthday  of  the  great 
emancipator  brings  forth.  That  per- 
son is  Mrs.  A.  P.  Moss,  753  East 
Seventh  street,  who  danced  at  the 
inaugural  ball  of  the  immortalized 
President  when  she  was  in  what 
today  would  be  called  by  the  flap- 
pers the  sub-deb  class.  Barely  17 
years  old*  the  young-  wife  of  a 
Washington  man,  gowned  in  dainty 
brocaded  satin,  tiny  pink  slippers,  a 
shell  comb  of  rare  beauty  a  lovely 
feathered  fan  and  the  popular  silk 
mitts,  was  one  of  the  gayest  at  the 
big-  ball.  The  dress  and  accessories 
including  a  tiny  bonnet  of  brocade 
and    marabout,      are     still     in     Mrs. 


Moss'  possession  and  on  rare  occa- 
sion she  has  donned  them  again 
and  recalled  the  memories  of  those 
days  of  '65  usually  for  some  phil- 
anthropic purpose.  She  is  shown 
in  the  costume  in  the  accompany- 
ing- picture. 

Mrs.  Moss,  who  Is  76  years  young, 
Is  one  of  the  four  real  granddaugh- 
ters of  the  American  revolution  liv- 
ing in  St.  Paul  and  has  stored  in 
her  very  active  mind,  incidents  and 
memories  that  read  like  fiction. 

Mrs.  Moss  witnessed  the  closing  of 
the  Civil  war  and  did  her  first  Red 
Cross  work  on  the  day  President 
Lincoln  was  killed  and  since  has 
found  herself  in  the  unique  position 
of  being  the  only  living  person  who 
shook  hands  with  J.  Wilkes  Booth 
and  within  an  hour  held  the  hand 
of  the  President  on  the  day  of  his 
assassination, 
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Mrs.  Nettie  Moulden  remem- 
bers watching  a  lanky  Repub- 
lican from  Illinois  ride  down 
Pennsylvania  avenue  to  be 
sworn  in  as  President.  Not 
many  people  can  remember 
that.    His  name  was  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Moulden  would  like  to 
turn  out  for  John  F.  Kennedy's 
inaugural  Parade,  but  she'll  be 
106  years  old  February  1,  and 
this  has  slowed  her  down  a  bit. 

On  Friday  she'll  have  to 
settle  for  listening  to  the  band 
music  over  television  at  her 
home,  1530  Rhode  Island  ave- 
nue N.E.  Her  eyesight  failed 
when  she  was  102,  and  she  can't 
walk. 

Besides,  Mrs.  Moulden  views 
the  incoming  Democratic  ad- 
ministration with  partisan  mis- 
givings. 

"Once  a  Republican,  always 
a  Republican,"  she  said  firmly 
yesterday  as  she  reminisced 
about  a  century  of  inaugura- 
tions. The  only  ones  she  has 
missed  seeing  were  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  second  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  in  1957. 

"I  sure  hate  to  see  Ike  leave, 
because  he's  been  very  good  to 
me,"  Mrs.  Moulden  r  She 

met   President    Eise  ;    at 
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MRS. 


NETTIE  MOULDEN 
— Star   Staff  Photo 


the  White  House  on  her  100th 
birthday  in  1955. 

It  wasn't  her  first  trip  to  the 
White  House.  Her  father,  Job 
W.  Angus,  was  superintendent 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House  during  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration. 

'Mrs.  Lincoln  was  wonderful 
to  me,"  she  recalled.  "She  came 
out  on  the  porch  one  time  when 


I  was  waiting  for  Papa  in  the 
wagon  and  gave  me  some 
cookies."  Mrs.  Moulden  met 
Mr.  Lincoln  several  times. 

"President  Grant  and  his 
sons  treated  me  royally  too," 
said  Mrs.  Moulden,  who  knew 
the  Grant  family.  "Mrs.  (Gro- 
ver)  Cleveland  treated  me  won- 
derfully too,"  she  said. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  she  said,  "I  don't 
care  much  one  way  or  the  other 
for  people  in  politics  these 
days." 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Moulden 
wouldn't  do  without  having  the 
latest  political  news  read  to  her 
by  Mrs.  Edna  Gaither,  76,  and 
Mrs.  Louise  Mayes,  78,  with 
whom  she  lives. 

"She  followed  the  November 
election  very  closely,"  said  Mrs. 
Mayes.  "She  also  wants  to  hear 
all  the  latest  shootings  and 
robberies.  When  we  get  to  the 
end  of  the  paper,  she  usually 
things  there  must  be  more." 

Mrs.  Moulden  said  she  hopes 
to  be  around  to  see  the  Repub- 
licans make  a  presidential 
comeback  in  1964.  And  she 
looks  forward  to  her  birthday 
party  in  February. 

"I  figure  I'm  a. right  good  old 
woman  for  106,"  she  said  with 
a  wry  grin. 


>UUvUCCi^ 


Veteran  of  Civil  War  to  Spend 
Day  Quietly  at  Home  on 
Girard  Street.  \ 

Thrice  vwounded  'during  the  Civil 
War  and  the  only  survivor  of  an  ex- 
plosion which  took-' a  toll  of  21  lives  at 
the  old  Arsenal  in  Washington  on  June 
17,  18C4,  Judge  Hosea  B.  Moulton, ,  old- 
est member  ..of.  the  District  .bar,-  and 
past  commander  of  the  Department  of 
the  Potomac,  G.  A.  R.,  will  celebrate 
.  his  eighty-sixth  birthday  anniversary 
tomorrow  quietly  at  his  home,  1351 
Girard  street.  .  He  ,  still  enjoys  good 
health.-  '  -;  ,'  \  -.  ',■'/-■.' ■'£•  /";.■".'.';•?  \  ■  ■;-"■ 
•  Judge  Moulton  wag  born  in  Concord,, 

1  N,  H.y  June  28,  1843,  and  with  his  two 
brothers  :\vas  among  the  early  -recruits 

|  "'-to  -join' '  the  Union  Army.  ,  His  father 
fought  in  the.,, War  of  1812  and -his 
grandfather  was  .'a  .'soldier  of,  thej&evr 

i     •oltitiohary' War.-'."  '  ,'         ""■'•-"'  -',.-'-.-' T*>. 

;,      }, After  the  explosion  in  the  old  arsenal,,! 

j  when  he  escaped  with  his  life,  it, was: 
•iound .  that  he  was  the  only  sunrivog' 

p,  /of  the  room  where  the  catastrophe  tpok; 

.:'    place..    The  .National  Capital  had  been: 

saved  from  Gen.  Early's  army  when  the 

.!     news  .  of  '  the   explosion   staggered   the'1 

■:,.'.    fcifcy.  ■  ■■■    -  .'-  '  •"•::'  ,;,'  •  •'■; 

Referring  ta  tins  accident,  ...Judge' 
Moulton  said  that, on  this  day  a  quan-j 
tity  of  fireworks,  in  course,  of  prepara- 1 
■tibh,  had  been  placed  : in  trays^ out. -.in  ■ 
the  yard  in  the.  hot  sunlight.  '  Among 
■the  fireworks  were  what  -was  known  as 
"red ■  stars;"  which  could  not  ■  stand1  a , 
':■' high  temperature-.    They,  ignited  and  &: 

;'.  'piece  of  fuse. floated  through;  t'be'lwlh-: 
dow  -  into  one;  of: .  the  rooms '  of  the  -,ai"- ! 
serial;  landing  ■.  in  "  loose  powder  from 
| which  cartridges  were-  being  made,'  A. 
terrific'  explosion'  followed,  killing,  2s 
"women  who  were  in  the  room  with 
Judge, Moulton..  One  girl,  was  rescued.7 
by  him  in  another  room, '■  although",  her 
clothing  .was  afire  as  he  ran  with ,  her 
from  the  building.  -•■   - 

The  funeral  of  the  victims,  buried  In 
two  large  .graves  in  Congressional  Cem- 
etery, was  attended  by  President,  Lin- 
coln. A  monument  marks  the  graves. 
,  Judge  Moulton  was  ■  twice  .  wounded 
before,  reaching  Gettysburg, ',  where  he- 
was  shot  in  the  breast,  and  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  by  President 
Lincoln.  ;  He  was  later  assigned  to  the 
position  of  chief  clerk  at  the  arsenal, 
where  be  was -serving' at  the  .'time. -of 
the  explosi&n.  ,.  ■  ■..;■-: .: 

Judge   Moulton   is  president  of,  the.' 
Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Building.    -: 


Moyer,   William 


) 


He  Saw  Lincoln 


-Photo  by  Perrey 
"WILLIAM  MOYER 

William  Moyer,  98,  of  Houston,  O., 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  man  in  that 
state  who  saw  Lincoln  alive,  was  the 
guest  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  In- 
surance company  yesterday  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Lincoln  statue. 
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DONOVAN  RESIDENT^ 
ACQUAINTED  WITH 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Knew  Him  as  a  Boy  in 
Springfield,  111. 

OLD  TIMeHpRINTER 


C.    W.    H.    SEARS,    82,    WORKED    AS 
NEWSBOY   ON   WABASH   ROAD 
DURING  CIVIL^WAR    /  t  ' 

L-a — jQ.dhMlU('--i- 

*r*$r*Wipiroi\ yLincoln  "&f ' 
Herndon  in  Springfield  wa/a  great/ar- 
rangement, according  to  C.  W.  H.  Sears 
oi  Donovan,  who  lived  within  four 
blocks  of  the  Great  Emancipator  back 
in  1865.  "Lincoln  did  the  work  and 
Herndon  did  the  drinking,"  said  Mr. 
Sears,  "and  they  got  along  famously." 
Mr.  Sears,  who  was  82  years  old  last 
April  and  who  has  been  a  resident  of 
Donovan  and  the  adjacent  neighbor- 
hood for  the  past  half-century,  visited 
the  Watseka  Republican  office  Mon- 
day in  response  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  this  paper  a  few  weeks 
ago  asking  for  the  name  and  address 
of  people  who  were  acquainted  with  I 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  article  was 
published  in  a  number  of  papers  at  the  \ 
request  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation  of  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  name  of  the 
oldest  person  in  Illinois  who  heard, 
saw  or  knew  Lincoln.  At  the  time,  it 
was  stated  that  Mr.  S.  C.  Munhall  of 
Watseka,  now  87  years  old,  met  Lin- 
coln several  times  in  Urbana  and  once 
kept  tally  for  Lincoln  while  the  latter 
played  billiards  with  a  friend. 

Mr.   Sears  went  to  Springfield  with 
his  family  when  only  5  years  of  age\, 
moving  there  from  Damascotta,  Maine  . 
He  attended  school  in  the  old  Seconc  | 
Ward  of  the  capital  city,  but  on  Salt-  p 
urdays  he  went  up  town  to  the  groc- 
er's, along  with  a  number  of  small  boys, 
in  order  to  "clean  out"  the  large  hogs- 
heads in  which  brown  sugar  was  ship- 
ped.    The  cleaning  out  process  was  a 
very  sweet  task,  as  the  insides  of  the 
huge  barrels  were  lined  with  the  tasty 
substance.     Many     Watseka     residents 
have  had  the   same   experience   years 
ago,   as   boys.     Mr.   Sears   was  fifteen 
years  old  at  that  time,  and  saw  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  every  Saturday,  as  he  had 
to  pass  the  office  shared  by  Lincoln 
with  Archie  Hemdon. 

"He  certainly  was  not  popular  for 
his  good  looks,"  said  Mr.  Sears.  "He 
was  about  the  homeliest  man  I  ever 
saw,  and  the  most  ungainly.  When  he 
was  elected  president,  in  1860,  I  at- 
tended a  reception  to  his  honor  held 
at  the  State  House  and  met  .his  friends. 
Somebody  had  gotten  Lincoln  into  a 
boiled  white  shirt  and  a  swallow-tail 
ooat  and  he  was  just  about  helpless, 
so  far  as  moving  about  was  concerned." 


During  the  Civil  war  Mr.  aears  was 
tioo  young  to  enlist.  He  earned  his  liv- 
ing from  1860  to  1864,  during  the  war, 
by  selling  newspapers  on  the  Wabash 
railroad.  The  early  training  in  the 
newspaper  business  became  his  life's 
work,  for  he  began  his  apprenticeship 
on  the  old  Springfield  Journal,  after  - 
wiards  completing  it  at  Rand-McNally's 
in  Chicago.  The  latter  firm  he  remem- 
bers quite  well. 

Both  partners  are  dead,  now,"  he  re- 
marked. "Rand  was  a  Yankee  and 
McNally  was  an  Irishman.  They 
bought  out  the  Tribune  job  printing 
business  and  made  it  their  own." 

Mr.  Sears  spent  30  years  of  his  life 
in  the  newspaper  business,  moving  to 
Donovan  from  Chicago,  about  fifty 
years  ago.  He  was  living  in  Spring- 
field, just  four  blocks  from  Abraham 
Lincoln,  when  the  latter's  son,  Thad- 
deus  Lincoln,  was  shot.  He  described 
the  incident  as  follows: 

"Tad  was  hurrying  to  the  depot  to 
catch  an  11:00  o'clock  train  one  night, 
accompanied  by  a  friend  by  the  name 
of  Freeman.  When  outside  the  Cath- 
olic church,  somebody  across  the  street 
must  have  mistaken  him  for  someone 
else  and  a  shot  was  fired.  Lincoln  fell 
■and  was  hurried  into  the  rectory,  the 
nearest  refuge  at  the  time.  First  aid 
was  administered  but  he  died  within  a 
few  minutes  after  he  was  shot." 


MUNBOE,  JUDGE  B.   D. 


Burial  -   ^ringfield 


JUDGE  MONROE  SAW  FACE 

OF  LINCOLN  IN  '01 


One  of  the  last  men  to  view  the  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  i- 
was  placed  in  the  new  tomb  at  Springfield  in  1901  is  now  visiting  in 
Mattoon.  That  man  is  Judge  B.  D.  Monroe  of  Springfield,  who  is  visit 
iog  his  son,  A.  J.  Monroe,  2912  Prairie  avenue. 

Judge  Monroe,  who  is  79  years  old.  remembers  vividly  the  incidents 
relative  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  monument.  A  look  of  gentleness  and 
kindness  could  ba  saan  on  the  president's  face  even  in  death, 
Judge  Monroe  said. 

"I  was  a  number  of  the  special  committee,  appointed  by  the  Lin- 
coln Monument  Association,  to  oversee  the  rebuilding  of  the  monu- 
ment,'' he  recalled.  "I:  had  been  discovered  that  the  building,  in  which 
the  body  was  placed,  was  cracking.  The  legislature  appropriated  $100- 
000  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  tomb. 

"The  others  of  the  committee  were:  Governor  Richard  Yates,  chair- 
maio;  J.  P.  Conklin,  John  N.  Black,  J.  P.  Lindley,  General  Jasper  N. 
Reece,  James  S.  McCullough,  Moses  '■ 
O.  Williamson,  state  treasurer;  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  Jacob  Thompson, 
assistant  superintendent. 

"The  contract  was  let  to  Col.  J, 
S.  Culver  for  $95,000.  After  the 
building  was  torn  down.  Colonel 
Culver  discovered  that  the  cause 
for  the  cracking  of  the  walls  was 
that  water  had  leaked  the  founda- 
tion. He  made  a  report  to  the  com- 
mittee and  was  given  $5,000  more 
to  make  the  foundation  firm. 

"In  the  meantime,''  continued 
Judge  Monroe,"Robert  Lincoln  vis- 
ited in  Springfield,  and  requested 
that  his  father's  body  be  put  where 
it  would  be  undisturbed. 

"The  face  was  perfectly  preserved 
even  the  mole  on  the  side  being 
still  visible.  His  beard  had  dropped 
out,  but  the  heavy  head  of  black 
hair,  lips,  jaws  and  nose  were  still 
intact.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with 
pictures  of  Lincoln  w^uld  have 
recognized  him  at  once. 

"A  few  days  later,  I  made  a  state- 
ment to  one  of  the  papers  about 
seeing  the  body,  and  then  received 
a  letter  from  a  man  in  St.  Louis, 
an  undertaker,  who  stated    that  at 


back  to  Springfield  from  Washing- 
ton' his  face  was  discolored,  When 
asked  what  he  could  do  to  make 
the  face  presentable,  the  undertak- 
er said  he  had  powdered  chalk,  and 
spread  a  thick  layer  over  the  face 
and  neck  of  Lincoln.  He  also  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  chalk 
had  preserved  the  features  so  well.  " 

"As I  viewed  the  facel  was  great- 
ly impressed  with  the  supreme  look 
of  gentleness  and  kindness  of  the 
features.  As  I  had  never  seen  Lin- 
coln, I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
immense  broadness  and  far-reach- 
ing highness  of  the  forehead  and 
heavy  brow  projecting  over  the 
eyes. 

"After  all  had  seen  the  face,  the 
plumber  agam  sealed  the  casket 
and  it  was  lowered  into  the  excava- 
tion in  the  north  side.and  was  filled 
with  cement  up  to  the  level  of  mon- 
ument." 

JudgeMonroe  attended  thereded- 
ieation  of  the  monument  recently. 
-At  the  time  of  the  rebuilding,  he 
was  assistant  attorney  general  of 
the  state,  an  office  which  he  filled 
for  eight  years.  He  was  also  judge 
of  the  county  court  at  Springfield 


the  timeLincoln's  body  was  brought1  for  eight  years 


MUEPHY,  MRS.   FEAHK 


Springfield  -  worked  for  Lincolns 


1  SLAPPED  MKS.  LINCUliN 

An  Atclsison     Woman    Who     Worked 
lor  tlje  Noted  Family. 

Atchison,  Kan.,  Oct.  29.— Mrs.  Frank 
Murphy,  who  now  lives  in  Atchison, 
worked  for  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
.tfairly  life,  when'  the  Lincolns  were 
rather  obscure  people,  living  in  Spring- 
field. Mrs.  Lincoln,  as  is  generally 
known,  had  an  uncontrollable  temper, 
and  one  morning  she  slapped  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy. Mrs.  Murphy  slapped  back  and' 
gave  Mrs.  Lincoln  a  good  drubbing. 
Old  A.hiS  w:aRi  upstairs,  and,  hearing  the 
noise,  came  down  and  separated  the 
■two  women. 


■V) 
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Murphy,  nTim 


New  York  City  -  speech 


Twenty-five  thousand  former  resi- 
dents of  th»  state  of  Illinois  today 
gathered  in  Bixby  park,  Long 
Beach,  for  their  annual  Lincoln 
birthday  picnic,  sponsored  by  the 
Illinois  society. 

They  came  from  all  parts  of 
Southern  California,  not  only  to 
renew  the  friendships,  but  to  pay 
tribute  to  that  greatest  Illinoisan 
of  them  all — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Tim  Murphy,  going  on  30  years 
of  age,  was  among  those  who  re- 
membered Lincoln,  Murphy,  who 
was  born  in  Hardin  county,  recalled 
the  Great  Emancipator  when,  in 
1863,  he  made  an  address  in  New 
York  city. 

"Abe  Lincoln  done  a  lot  of 
talkin'  but  he  said  a  lot,  too," 
reminisced  Murphy.  j 

"After  his  speech  was  over  my  | 
dad  and  I  went  up  and  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  he  looked 
down  at  me  and  say,  'You're  a  good 
boy  son.  See  that  you  grow  up  to 
be  a  good  man.'" 
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Musser,  John  B. 
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VOTED  FOR  LINCOLN   J°hn  B-  Musser»  of- 5142 

VKJICU    TV^I\    LIIN^WLM     Larchwood  st>  will  be  100 

years  old  on  December  12  this  year.  He  voted  for  Lincoln  and  on  last 
Tuesday  he  voted  for  Judge  James.  He  is  shown  with  his  pet  dog, 
"Tuffy,"  reading  the  news  of  the  great  Republican  victory  that 
swept  through  the  Nation. 
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Myers,  Jacob  B. 


He'll  Vote  for  Landon 


Jacob  H.  Myers 

93  years  old  Perkasie  Republican, 
who  voted  for  Lincoln  and  every  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate  since 
that  time,  says  he  thinks  it  is  as  im- 
portant to  vote  tor  Governor  Landon 
as  it  was  to  vote  for  the  great 
E'mancipator. 

For  49  years  Mr.  Myers  lived  on  a 
farm.  He  served  his  community  as  a 
school  director  and  tax  collector,  and 
the  county  as  a  Jury  Commissioner 
and  a  County  Commissioner. 


"i 
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Funeral  -  Philadelphia 


Myers,  John.  C. 


Deputy  Clerk  In  Butte  Saw 
Lincoln  After  Assassination 


OROVILLE  (Butte  Co.),  Feb.  12.1 
John  C.  Myers,  deputy  county  clerk 
for  Butte  County,  treasures  a  rare 
memory. 

As  a  small  boy,  about  3,  he  sat 
astride  his  father's  shoulders  and 
looked  at  the  flag  draped  coffin  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  as  it 
lay  in  state  in  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia.  The  body  was  being 
taken  to  Springfield,  111.,  for  inter- 
ment. That  was  in  1865. 

Myers,  who  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, went  with  his  father  to 
view  the  body  while  it  was  being 
taken  on  tour  through  the  East. 

He  remembers  vividly  the  great 
crowds  and  sea  of  faces  as  thou- 
sands filed  by  the  casket  while  he 
was  held  aloft  on  his  father's 
shoulders. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers  have  a  me- 
mento of  that  occasion.  It  is  a  small 
rosette  the  size  of  a  quarter,  made 
of  red,  white  and  blue  and  black 
ribbons  sold  to  Hyers'  father  by  a 
souvenir  salesman. 

Myers  has  been  a  deputy  clerk  in 
Oroville  for  twenty  eight  years.  He 
engaged  in  mining  about  the  same 
length  of  time  before  that  and  was 
in  Alaska  during  the  gold  rush. 
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Myers,  Mrs.  John  T. 


Gettysburg  Address 
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Recollection  of  Lincoln 

YJhi    —  .  1*'    —     y  y'  '3  j; 

Mrs.  John  T.  Myers  Relives  the  Day 
She  Met  the  Great  Emancipator 

By  ANN  HARK 


TV/TEMORIES  dating  back  nearly 
threescore  years  and  ten  will 
be  revived  in  the  heart  of  a  certain 
little  white-haired  Pliiladelphian 
next  Friday,  when  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day will  be  celebrated  throughout 
the  Nation. 

To  the  average  person  the  day 
will  call  to  mind  a  heroic  figure — 

'  Lincoln,  the  emancipator,  the  im- 
mortal, the  superman!  But  to  Mrs. 
John    T.    Myers,    of    Moylan,    the 

^figure  that  will  live  once  more  before 
her  mental  eyes  will  be  that  of  a 
simple,  kindly  human  being  with  a 
warm  handclasp  and   a  smile  that 

(shone  with  such  ineffable  gentleness 
on  a  little  country  schoolgirl  that  its 

I  memory  has  remained  undimmed 
through  all  the  years  elapsed  since 
then. 

It  was  a  bright,  crisp  morning  in 
November,  just  sixty-eight  years  ago, 
that  a  party  of  neighbors  set  out 
from  the  hamlet  of  Possum  Creek, 
in  the  foothills  of  the  South  Moun- 
tains. It  was  an  eleven-mile  trip  by 
carriage  to  Gettysburg.  A  great 
battle  had  been  fought  there  not  so 
long   before,    and   a   President   was 

1  coming  that  day  to  deliver  an  ad- 
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MRS.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 


rest  of  their  little  group,  they  set  out 
for  the  center  of  town.  In  the  heart 
of  Gettysburg,  at  one  corner  of  Cen- 
ter Square,  stood  the  home  of  an 
old  friend  of  the  family,  Judge 
David  Wills,  and  it  was  toward  this 
dress  whose  ringing  words  and  noble  !  beckoning    mansion    that    the    two 


message  were  destined  to  roll  down 
with  irresistible  force  through  all  the 
years  to  come.  - 

In  the  party  were  two  young  girls, 
Sailie  A.  Cook  and  her  sister,  Elmira 
Jane.  They  had  arisen  "by  candle- 
.ight  that  morning,  thrilled  and  ex- 
cited at  the  prospect  before  them, 
and  all  through  the  long  and  tedious 
ride  behind  the  plodding  horses  they 
had  curbed  their  impatience  with 
joyous  anticipation  of  the  treat  in 
store. 

Elude  Their  Eiders 
A  RRIVED  at  last  at  their  destina- 
tion, the  sisters  decided  to  do 
a  little   sightseeing   without   elderly 
supervision,  and,  leaving  behind  the  1 


girls  bent  their  steps.  For  Judge 
Wills,  they  knew,  was  to  be  the  host 
to  President  Lincoln,  and  it  was 
Lincoln  whom  the  youthful  hero- 
worshipers  had  set  their  hearts  on. 
seeing. 

Arrived  at.the  Wills  residence,  the 
visitors  found  an  informal  reception 
in  progress.  The  night  before,  from 
the  front  steps  of  his  host's  home, 
the  President,  in  high  silk  hat  and 
shawl,  had  made  a  brief  impromptu 
speech — and  the  neighbors  who  had 
heard  him  then  were  flocking  now  to 
meet  him  face  to  face  and  shake  him 
by  the  hand.  With  them  flocked 
the   two   young  girls  from   Possum 


Continued  on  Fase  Eight,  Col,  Five 


Woman  Recalls  Meeting  Lincoln 


Continued  from   Face  One 

Creel;,  timid  and  self-conscious  but 
bent  nevertheless  on  achieving  their 
purpose. 

At  last  the  great  moment  came. 
Standing-  before  the  tall,  gaunt  fig- 
ure of  the  man  on  whom  an  entire 
nation  depended,  the  visitors  looked 
up  into  a  homely,  smiling  face.  "He 
was  so  tall,"  writes  Mrs.  Myers,  the 
Sallie  Cook  of  that  bygone  day,  "that 
he  stooped  to  take  my  hand,  which 
seemed  so  small  in  Iris.  Silently  he 
smiled  down  upon  me." 

More  Thrills  lo  Come 

THRILL  enough  for  one  day,  that. 
But  there  was  still  more  yet  to 
come.  For  the  sisters,  restless  and 
dazed  by  their  new  surroundings  and 
the  experience  they  had  just  been 
through,  could  not  settle  down. 
Laughing  excitedly,  they  left  the 
Wills  house  and  strolled  on  up  the 
street  toward  the  cemetery — that 
cemetery  which  is  now  a  national 
shrine — and  there  they  found  a 
rough  wooden  platform  erected. 

Since  it  was  early  and  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  they  took  their 
seats  on  the  stand,  and  from  there 
a  short  time  later  they  witnessed  the 
procession  that  bore  in  its  midst  the 
figure  of  the  President.  It  was  not 
an  imposing  figure,  for  Lincoln  on 
horseback,  with  long  legs  dangling 
and  coat  tails  flopping,  was  far  from 
an  inspiring  sight.  But  whatever 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  may  have 
made  itself  felt,  it  disappeared  com- 
pletely when  the  first  strong  words 
of  his  address  rolled  out  on  the  still 
fall  air. 

"I  was  close  to  the  President," 
Mrs*.  Myers  describes  the  moment, 
"and  heard  all  of  the  address,  but 
it  seemed  short.  Then  there  was  an 
impressive  silence,  like  our  Menallen 
Friends'  Meeting.  There  was  no  ap- 
plause when  he  stopped  speaking." 
Greeted  by  Hoover 

LAST  spring  another  chapter  was 
written  in  Mrs.  Myers'  presi- 
dential experiences.  For  when  Her- 
bert Hoover  came  to  Valley  Forge 
on  Memorial  Day  once  more  Sallie 
Cook  was  seated  on  the  stand  beside 
the  President.  She  was  Sallie  Cook 
Myers  now,  and  the  hair  that  once 
had  been  dark  was  snowy  white,  but 
the  same  smile  of  pleasure  shone 
on  her  face  and  the  same  twinkle 
of  girlish  fun  lit  up  her  eyes  as  she 
shook  hands  with  the  President  and 
received  from  his  wife  a  red  rose. 

Mrs.  Myers,  despite  her  years,  is 
thoroughly  wide-awake  and  conver- 
sant with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
She  reads  the  paper  every  day,  and 
she  can  read  it  without  her  glasses, 


if  necessary,  and  she  remains  actively 
in  charge  of  her  own  household.  In 
her  spare  time  she  braids  rugs  and 
does  delicate  drawn  work,  but  when 
the  occasion  arises  she  can  go  to 
the  kitchen  and  turn  out  a  pie  which 
in  Hs  own  way  is  an  equal  work  of 
art. 

Her  husband,  John  T.  Myers,  is  also 
living,  as  hale  and  hearty  as  his 
wife.  Each  morning  he  chops  and 
saws  wood,  and  between  them  the 
aged  couple  keep  in  order  the  rest 
of  the  household,  consisting  of  their 
son,  Albert  Cook  Myers,  well-known 
historian  and  lecturer;  their  daugh- 
ter, Miss  E.  Mae  Myers,  a  teacher 
of  history  in  the  Friends  Select 
School,    and    two   grandchildren. 
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Facsimile    of    memorandum    written    by    Mrs.    John    T.    Myers, 
recounting:  her  meeting:  with  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg 
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Myers,   Mrs.  John  T. 


Recollection  of  Lincoln 

Mrs.  John  T.  Myers  Relives  the  Day 
She  Met  the  Great  Emancipator 

By  ANN  HARK 

dating    back    nearly 


"R/TEMORIES 

threescore  years  and  ten  will 
be  revised  in  the  heart  of  a  certain 
little  white-haired  Philadelphian 
next  Friday,  when  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day will  be  celebrated  throughout 
the  Nation. 

To  the  average  person  the  day 
will  call  to  mind  a  heroic  figure — 
Lincoln,  the  emancipator,  the  im- 
mortal, the  superman!  But  to  Mrs. 
John  T. .  Myers,  of  Moylan,  the 
figure  that  will  live  once  more  before 
her  mental  eyes  will  be  that  of  a 
simple,  kindly  human  being  with  a 
warm  handclasp  and  a  smile  that 
shone  with  such  ineffable  gentleness 
on  a  little  country  schoolgirl  that  its 
memory  has  remained  undimmed 
through  all  the'  years  elapsed  since 
then. 

It  was  a  bright,  crisp  morning  in 
November,  just  sixty-eight  years  ago, 
that  a  party  of  neighbors  set  out 
from  the  hamlet  of  Possum  Creek, 
in  the  foothills  of  the  South  Moun- 
tains. It  was  an  eleven-mile  trip  by 
carriage  to  Gettysburg.  A  great 
battle  had  been  fought  there  not  so 
long  before,  and  a  President  was 
coming  that  day  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress whose  ringing  words  and  noble 
message  were  destined  to  roll  down 
with  irresistible  force  through  all  the 
years  to  come. 

In  the  party  were  two  young  girls, 
Sallie  A.  Cook  and  her  sister,  Elmira 
Jane.  They  had  arisen  by  candle- 
light that  morning,  thrilled  and  ex- 
cited at  the  /  prospect  before  them, 
and  all  through  the  long  and  tedious 
ride  behind  the  plodding  horses  they 
had  curbed  their  impatience  with 
joyous  anticipation  of  the  treat  in 
store. 

Elude  Their  Elders 
A  RRIVED  at  iast  at  their  destina- 
tion,  the  sisters  decided  to  do 
a   little   sightseeing   without   elderly 
supervision,  and,  leaving  behind  the 
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MRS.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

rest  of  their  little  group,  they  set  out 
for  the  center  of  town.  In  the  heart 
of  Gettysburg,  at  one  corner  of  Cen- 
ter Square,  stood  the  home  of  an 
old  friend  of  the  family,  Judge 
David  Wills,  and  it  was  toward  this 
beckoning  mansion  that  the  two 
girls  bent  their  <  steps.  For  Judge 
Wills,  they  knew,  was  to  be  the  host, 
to  President  Lincoln,  and  it  was 
Lincoln  whom  the  youthful  hero- 
worshipers  had  set  their  hearts  on 
seeing. 

Arrived  at  the  Wills  residence,  the 
visitors  found  an  informal  reception 
in  progress.  The  night  before,  from 
the  front  steps  of  his  host's  home, 
the  President,  in  high  silk  hat  and 
shawl,  had  made  a  brief  impromptu 
speech — and  the  neighbors  who  had 
heard  him  then  were  nocking  now  to 
meet  him  face  to  face  and  shake  him 
by  the  hand.  Wtfh  them  nocked 
the   two   young   girls   from   Possum 

Continued  on  Face  Eight,  Col.  Five 
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Her  Hand 


Mrs.    John    T.    Myers,    84,    of 
Moylan,  Recalls  Historic  Ad- 
dress at  Gettysburg 


FQftGETS,   W    HE    READ    IT 

Mrs.  John  T.  Myers,  mother  of 
Albert  Cook  Myers,  historian,  is  one 
of  the  comparatively  few  Americans 
alive  who  saw  and  shook  hands  with 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  therefore,  comes  around 
to  her  with  special  heightened  mem- 
ories. 

On  that  memorable  occasion,  back 
in  1863,  Mrs.  Myers,  who  now  lives 
at  Kentmere  Lodge,  Moylan,  Delaware 
County,  was  a  girl  of  19.  Her  name 
was  Sarah  A.  Cook,  and  she  was 
living  with  her  seven  brothers  and 
sisters  on  their  farm  in  Adams  Coun- 
ty, Menallen  Township,  Pennsylvania, 
one  mile  north  of  Bendersville  and 
eleven  miles  north  of  Gettysburg. 

When  news  came  that  President 
Lincoln  was  to  speak  at  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  at  the  opening  of 
the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg the  entire  countryside  was 
stirred.  Miss  Cook  and  her  sister, 
Elmira  Jane,  planned  to  drive  in  with 
their  brother,  J.  Kersey  Cook,  a 
teacher. 

Helped   Slaves  Escape 

The  young  Quaker  girl  had  already 
felt  with  special  emphasis  the  agi- 
tation against  slavery  and  the  dra- 
matic part  that  Lincoln  was  playing 
toward  its  abolition.  Her  own  father, 
Jesse  Cook,  a  prominent  Quaker  in 
the  community,  was  a  station  master 
on  the  Underground  Railroad.  Among 
the  hills  surrounding  their  home 
scores  of  escaped  slaves  whom  her 
family  had  befriended  were  then  liv- 
ing. She  herself  had  seen  the  fate 
of  Kitty  Payne,  who,  freed  once,  was 
seized  again  by  masters  from  Vir- 
ginia and  only  rescued  by  prompt 
Quaker  help. 

Sarah's  own  brother,  George  was 
In  Libby  Prison,  a  prisoner  of  war. 
And  just  five  months  before,  a  few 
miles  toward  the  south,  the  terrific 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  checking  Con- 
federate invasion,  had  been  waged 
for  three  long  days. 

"At  the  last  minute  something 
came  up,  and  we  thought  we  couldn't 
get  to  town,"  says  Mrs.  Myers.  "But 
Isome  neighbors  drove  us  in.  I  re- 
member we  arose  by  candlelight,  and 
that  the  day  was  mild  and  bright. 
We  drove  in,  in  an  open  spring  wagon 
with  two  good  horses,  and  there  were 
nine  young  people  in  the  party. 

Stayed  at  Historic  Home 

"The  nearer  we  got  to  Gettysburg 
the  more  crowded  the  road  became. 
It  was  black  with  buggies  and  wagons 
of  every  kind.  We  left  the  wagon 
just  outside  the  town,  and  made  our 
way  through  the  throngs.  Every- 
where there  was  excitement. 

"My  sister  and  I  walked  straight 
over    to    Judge   David   Wills'    house, 


MRS.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

Of  Kentmere  Lodge,  Moylan,  as  a  girl  of  19,  drove  to  Gettysburg  in 

an  open  spring  wagon  and  shook  hands  with  the  Great  Emancipator 

before  he  made  his  immortal  address 


where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  staying.  Judge 
Wills  was  a  cousin  of  ours  and  had 
visited  in  our  home.  He  came  from 
Bendersville. 

"You  can  see  the  Wills  house  today- 
Here,  it  is  said,  Abraham  Lincoln  put 
his  famous  Gettysburg  address  in 
final  shape,  and  here,  on  the  front 
steps  the  evening  before  the  Presi- 
dent, in  high  silk  hat  and  shawl 
about  his  shoulders,  made  his  first 
speech  at  Gettysburg,  at  the  request 
of  the  townspeople,  according  to  Wil- 
liam Tipton,  now  living  there.  Al- 
though part  of  this  house  is  now 
being  used  as  a  drug  store,  it  is  quite 
capable  of  being  restored  as  a  na- 
tional shrine,"  Mrs.  Myers  said. 

"A  Great,  Tall  Man  in  Black" 

"We  girls  went  inside  to  a  big  room 
where  a  great,  tall  man  in  black,  was 
standing.  It  was  early,  and  there  were 
not  many  there.  Mr.  Lincoln  stooped, 
shook  my  hand  and  smiled  at  me.  My 
hand  seemed  so  small  in  his  great 
clasp. 

"There  followed  a  parade  to  the 
grounds,  in  which  President  Lincoln 
rode  on  horseback,  but  my  sister  and 
I  had  gone  on  ahead  and  found  a 
place  upon  the  platform. '  I  can  see  it 
as  plain  as  can  be,"  Mrs.  Myers  re- 
called. "No  style  about  it  at  all — 
just  plain  rough  steps  and  boards. 

"I  can  remember,  too,  how  Mr. 
Lincoln  looked — so  big  and  high  above 
me. 

"I  don't  remember  any  paper  that 
he  read.     I  don't  believe  he  had  a  j 


paner,"  Mrs.  Myers  said,  regarding  a  j 
much-discussed  point.  "It  seemed: 
short  to  me. 

Active  Despite  Her  Age 

"I  .know  there  was  no  applause 
'when  the  President  finished— only  a 
deep,  solemn  stillness  which  lasted 
long  after  his 'final  words  had  died 
away_'and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.' " 

After  the  exercises  Mrs.  Myers  and 
her  sister  looked  around  at  the  sol- 
diers' graves  and  met  a  man  who 
stood  silently  weeping  before  one  and 
saying,  "My  son  lies  buried  here." 
They  reached  home  late  that  night. 

Today  Mrs.  Myers  continues  to  be 
interested  in  what  is  going  oh.  She 
reads  the  newspapers,  watches  na- 
tional and  local  events,  is  happy  de- 
vising patterns  for  rag  rugs  and  mak- 
ing them,  too.  She  keeps  young,  her 
children  and  her  friends  declare,  by 
her  rich  and  varied  interests. 


MRS.    MYERS 


Mrs.  J.  T.  Myers 
Is  Dead  at  93 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Myers,  who  as  a 
girl  heard  the  cannonading  at  Get- 
tysburg and  the  immortal  address 
President  Lin- 
coln later  deliv- 
ered there,  died 
yesterday  at  her 
home  on  Rose 
Valley  rd.,  Moy- 
lan. 

Mrs.  Myers, 
who  was  93,  was 
the  mother  of 
Albert  Cook  My- 
ers, the  his- 
torian, and  the 
widow  of  John  T. 
Myers. 

When  Lincoln 
delivered  his  famous  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress Mrs.  Myers  sat  on  the  platform. 
She  again  was  accorded  this  honor 
in  1931  when  President  Hoover  spoke 
at  Valley  Forge. 

At  the  celebration  of  their  60th 
wedding  anniversary  in  1933,  Mrs. 
Myers  and  her  husband  told  friends 
they  plainly  remembered  watching 
the  Union  Army  march  into  Gettys- 
burg'. 

Until  a  short  time  before  her  death 
Mrs.  Myers  was  active  in  the  man- 
agement of  her  household  and  inter- 
ested in  current  affairs.  Many  years 
ago  she  taught  school  near  Benders- 
ville.  Adams  county. 

She  is  survived  by  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Edith  Myers  Dudman,  welfare 
worker  in  Harrisburg,  and  E.  Mae 
Myers,  a  teacher  in  Friends  Select 
School.  The  funeral  will  be  at  3  P. 
M.  tomorrow.  Interment  will  be  in 
Providence  Friends  Burying  Ground. 
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Recalls  Hearing  Lincoln 
Give  Gettysburg  Address 


Mrs.  J.  T.  Myers,  of 
Moylan,  Says  No  Ap- 
plause Followed 


February  12  brings  a  colorful  mem- 
ory of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
speech  to  Mrs.  John  T.  Myers,  of 
Moylan,  who  heard  the  Gettysburg 
address  and  shook  hands  with  the 
Civil  War  President. 

Mrs.  Myers,  mother  of  Albert  Cook 
Myers,  historian,  was  then  a  girl  of 
19,  living  with  her  widowed  mother 
and  seven  brothers  and  sisters  at 
Cook's  Mill,  in  the  foothills  of  South 
Mountain,  eleven  miles  north  of  Get- 
tysburg. 


The  mill  was  famed  as  an  under- 
ground station  where  many  slaves  es- 
caped, aided  by  Jesse  Cook,  the  girl's 
father.  "Lewis  the  Great,"  a  robber 
of  the  Robin  Hood  type,  was  said  to 
have  spent  a  night  there  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Cook  family  in  1839, 
who  spent  the  night  guarding  the 
money  with  which  they  were  to  pay 
for  the  farm. 

Disappointed  at  not  being  able  to 
go  to  Gettysburg  with  their  brother, 
Sarah  Cook  and  her  sister,  Elmira 
Jane,  drove  into  town  with  neighbors 
on  an  open  spring  wagon  drawn  by 
two  horses.  . 

Leaving  the  mill  by  candle  light, 
the  party  of  nine  joined  the  throng 
headed  toward  Gettysburg. 

"A  half-mile  from  Gettysburg  we 

left  our  team  in  a  barn/'  Mrs.  Myers 


said.  "My  sister  and  I  slipped  off  to 
a  small  reception  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Judge  David  Wills,  at  whose 
house  Lincoln  was  staying  and  whe"re 
he  had  made  a  preliminary  address 
the  night  before.  Judge  Wills  was  a 
cousin  of  ours  and  had  visited  us. 

"Lincoln,  a  great,  tall  man,  had  to 
stoop  down  to  shake  hands  with  me. 
Before  he  rode  on  horseback  in  the 
parade  my  sister  and  I  walked  to  the 
cemetery,  where  we  sat  on  a  rough 
platform.  The  speech  seemed  very 
short,  and  I  am  sure  there  was  no 
applause  at  the  end." 


Greeted  Lincoln 


MRS.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

Of    Moylan,    who    heard    Lincoln 

deliver    his    famous    Gettysburg 

Address 
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This  Couple  Found 


Happiness  in  Marriage 


Golden  Wedding  Mates  Tell  You  How- 


By  DOROTHY  D.  BARTLETT 

ELKTON  this  year  and  Reno 
next.  .  . 
These  two  addresses  figure  in 
many  marriages  today,  but  what  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cou- 
ples who  have  called  the  same  place 
home  for  ten,  25  or  50  years? 

While  Reno  and  Elkton  get  the 
publicity,  home,  sweet  home  is  the 
quiet  and  secure  haven  for  happy 
husbands  and  wives  across  the  land. 

How  have  they  managed  this  art 
of  successful  wedlock?  A  half  dozen 
couples  who  have  been  married  50 
years  or  longer  were  asked  that  and 
this  is  the  sixth  and  last  of  their 
success  stories: 


M 


RS.  JOHN  T.  MYERS,  of  Moy- 
lan,  is  92,  but  she's  still  not  too 
old  to  take  advice  and  give  it. 

So  she  listens  in  to  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  on  the  radio,  but  when 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  talks  about  raising 
children.  .  .  well,  Mrs.  Myers  thinks 
she  could  tell  her  a  thing  or  two. 

Mrs.  Myers  turns  to  her  husband, 
who  is  86,  but  not  more  spry  than 
she,  and  says  to  him.  .  .  . 

"John,  I  guess  we  did  right  well 
by  our  children.  .  .  none  of  ours 
have  ever  been  divorced." 

Divorce? 

Neither  Mrs.  Myers  nor  Mr.  Myers 
have  any  time  for  it,  though  they've 
had  plenty  of  time  for  all  the  good 
things  in  life  and  a  lot  more  time 
than  most  folks  for  a  happy  married 
life. 

For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers  celebrated 
their  63rd  wedding  anniversary  just 
two  days  before  Christmas. 

Sixty-three  years  they've  worked 
together  in  happiness  and  in  sor- 
row.   Sixty-three  years. 

Why  yes,  Mrs.  Myers  remembers 
quite  well  sitting  on  the  platform 
the  day  Mr.  Lincoln  made  that  short 
talk  of  his  at  Gettysburg,  And  she 
remembers  going  up  to  the  plain  man 
after  his  few  words  and  shaking 
hands.  She  couldn't  say  much  to 
him  for  those  few  words  of  his  had 
moved  her  too  mightily. 


AND  she's  known  Mrs.  Hoover 
and  received  roses  from  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  but  still  Mrs.  Myers 
has  something  that  not  all  these 
firsts  of  the  land  have  had — expe- 
rience. 

She's  had  years  more  experience 
and  so  has  her  husband  in  the  ad- 
justment between  two  people  who 
loved  each  other  which  men  call 
marriage. 

And  out  of  this  experience  she  and 
her  husband  feel  they  have  some- 
thing of  value  to  tell  young  folks, 


Ten  years  after  she  congratulated  Abranam  Lincoln  on  his  Get- 
tysburg address  she  was  a  bride.  And  now,  63  years  after  that  trip 
to  the  altar,  she  and  her  husband  talk  of  the  two  great  events — that 
day  at   Gettysburg  and  their  wedding  day. 


young  folks  who  are  just  saying  "I 
do,"  young  folks  who  have  found 
marriage  only  another  word  for 
quarreling,  young  folks  who  have 
leached  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers  believe  that 
children  will  cement  any  marriage 
to  firmer  foundations  than  if  the 
union  is  childless. 

And  they  look  at  their  children 
fondly,  two  of  whom  are  gathered 
about  them  at  their  country  home  in 
picturesque  Rose  Valley. 

There  is  their  most  famous  son — 
Albert  Cook  Myers,  the  historian  and 
authority  on  William  Penn. 

There  is  Miss  E.  Mae  Myers,  a 
teacher  of  history  in  the  Friends' 
Select  School,  17th  st.  and  the  Park- 
way. 

There  is  Mrs.  Edith  Cook  Myers, 
in  the  State  Welfare  Department  at 
Harrisburg. 

And  the  fourth  child,  who  is  now 
dead,  was  the  wife  of  a  late  profes- 
sor of  history  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"Children  give  a  young  couple  a 
common  responsibility,"  says  Mr. 
Myers.  "They  are  the  best  responsi- 
bility of  married  life." 

Responsibility — that  word  has  run 
through  those  63  years  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Myers  have  spent  together.  And 
that  is  the  word  which  is  too  little 
known  to  modern  young  couples,  they 
both  feel. 


THEY  believe  modern  young  cou- 
ples fail  to  take  marriage  seri- 
ously enough.  They  are  possess- 
ed of  the  "marry  today,  divorce  to- 
morrow" attitude. 

"There  should  be  a  law  against 
divorce,"  says  Mr.  Myers  sternly. 
"There  would  be  fewer  hasty  mar- 
riages if  divorce  was  forbidden." 

Too  much  romance  and  too  little 
seriousness  is  the  other  cause .  of 
elopements,  marriage  on  too  short 
acquaintance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers 
feel. 

"Nowadays  peope  are  too  unthink- 
ing, too  sentimental,  about  getting 
married,"  Mr.  Myers  says.  "They  for- 
get marraige  is  the  most  serious  busi- 
ness nearly  in  life. 
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"The  woman  of  today  too  frequent-  I 
ly  finds  her  husband's  income  won't 
stretch  as  far  as  she  had  expected. 
She  demands  too  much.  Her  husband  j 
is  not  able  to  give  it  to  her.  That 
causes  friction. 

"Or  a  husband  is  too  unreasonable  : 
in  his  expectations  or  feels  his  wishes 
are  always  right. 

"Neither  will  compromise  in  their 

expectations  or  in  their  ideas  on  a 
given  subject." 

No  compromise.  ...  A  man 
and  a  woman  cannot  sit  across  table 
from  each  other  for  63  years  without 
compromise. 

Marriage  can't  be  all  demand  and 
no  compromise  unless  it's  heading 
for  the  divorce  courts  in  their  opin- 
ion. 


MR.  and  Mrs.  John  T. 
Myers,  of  Moylan, 
parents  of  Albert 
Cook  Myers,  the  historian, 
after  63  years  of  marriage 
to  one  another  would  like 
a  law  against  divorce. 

They  believe  modern 
couples  can  make  their 
own  law  against  divorce 
by  regarding  marriage  as 
a  serious  rather  than  a 
romantic  adventure  to- 
gether. 

Compromise  more  and 
demand  less  from  one  an- 
other! 
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Myers,  Mrs.  John  T. 
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TO  HEAR  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Mrs.  John  T.  Myers,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  who  sat  on  the  platform 
and  shook  hands  with  President  Lincoln  when  he  delivered  his 
immortal  Gettysburg  address,  will  be  seated  near  President  Hoover 
*t  Valley   Forge  tomorrow.     She  is  now  86  yeari   old. 
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President  and  Wife  Greet  Woman 
Who  Heard  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg 

Moylan  Resident  Gets  Congratulations  From  White 

House  on   Attaining  87th   Birthday;    Writes 

Memoir  of  Hoover's  Valley  Forge  Speech 


Mrs.  John  T.  Myers,  of  Moylan, 
who  sat  on  the  platform  at  Gettys- 
burg when  Lincoln  delivered  his  fa- 
mous speech  and  last  Memorial  Day 
sat  on  the  platform  with  President 
Hoover  at  Valley  Forge,  received 
congratulations  from  President  and 
Mrs.  Hoover  yesterday,  her  87th 
birthday. 

A  telegram  from  the  White  House 
was  delivered  at  Mrs.  Myers'  home 
and  was  forwarded  by  her  son,  Al- 
bert Cook  Myers,  historian  and 
member  of  the  Valley  Forge  Park 
Commission,  to  Grand  Rapids,  where 
Mrs.  Myers  is  visiting  her  youngest 
daughter,  Mrs.  Edith  Myers  Dud- 
man. 

Mrs.  Myers,  the  former  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Cook,  was  born  July  9, 
1844,  and  formerly  taught  school 
near  Bendersville,  Adams  County. 
She  is  in  excellent  health,  her  son 
said,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  her  household. 

At  the  request  of  members  of  her 
family  Mrs.  Myers  has  written  a 
description  of  her  trip  to  Valley 
Forge  and  her  meeting  with  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Hoover.  She 
said  in  part:. 

"After  I  had  listened  to  his  ad- 
dress, president  Hoover  spoke  to  me, ' 


Wide  World 

MRS.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

taking  my  hand  feelingly  in  his  two 
hands  as  though  I  were  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Hoover,  too,  greeted  me  cor- 
dially. I  was  glad  to  get  the  red 
rose  from  her." 
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Myers,  Mrs.   John  T, 


She  Heard  Lincoln 


Mrs.  John  T.  Myers,  who  sat  in 
the  reviewing  stand  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  made  his  Gettysburg 
address,  will  mark  her  92d  birth- 
day today  at  her  home  in  Moylan, 
Delaware  county. 

A  quiet  observance  will  be  held 
by  Mrs.  Myers'  husband,  her  son, 
Dr.  Albert  Cook  Myers,  secretary 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  relatives. 

Mrs.  Myers  still  is  in  excellent 
health  and  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  management  of  her  house- 
hold. 

She  was  a  young  school  teacher 
when  she  drove  to  the  Gettysburg 
battlefield  to  hear  Lincoln'  speak. 
Before  the  ceremonies  she  was 
introduced  to  the  President  and 
shook  hands  with  him. 
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Myers,  k?*Woman  Recalls  Meeting  Lincoln 


Continued  from  Pase  One^ 

Creek,  timid  and  self-conscious  but 
bent  nevertheless  on  achieving  their 
purpose. 

At  last  the  great  moment  came. 
Standing  before  the  tall,  gaunt  fig- 
ure of  the  man  on  whom  an  entire 
nation  depended,  the  visitors  looked 
up  into  a  hbmely,  smiling  face.  "He 
was  so  tall,"  writes  Mrs.  Myers,  the 
Sallie  Cock  of  that  bygone  day,  "that 
he  stooped  to  take  my  hand,  which 
seemed  so  small  in  his.  Silently  he 
smiled  down  upon  me." 

More  Thrills  to  Come 

THRILL  enough  for  one  day,  that. 
But  there  was  still  more  yet  to 
come.  For  the  sisters,  restless  and 
dazed  by  their  new  surroundings  and 
the  experience  they  had  just  been 
through,  could  not  settle  down. 
Laughing  excitedly,  they  left  the 
Wills  house  and  strolled  on  up  the 
street  toward  the  cemetery — that 
cemetery  which  is  now  a  national 
shrine — and  there  they  found  a 
rough  wfccden  platform  erected. 

Since  it  was  early  and  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  they  took  their 
seats  on  the  stand,  and  from  there 
a  short  time  later  they  witnessed  the 
procession  that  bore  in  its  midst  the 
figure  of  the  President.  It  was  not 
an  imposing  figure,  for  Lincoln  en 
horseback,  with  long  legs  dangling 
and  coat  tails  flopping,  was  far  from 
an  inspiring  sight.  But  whatever 
sense  of  othe  ludicrous  may  have 
made  itself  felt,  it  disappeared  com- 
pletely when  the  first  strong  words 
of  his  address  rolled  out  on  the  still 
fall  air. 

"I  was  close  to  the  President," 
Mrs.  Myers  describes  the  moment, 
"and  heard  all  of  the  address,  but 
it  seemed  short.  Then  there  was  an 
impressive  silence,  like  our  Menallen 
Friends'  Meeting.  There  was  no  ap- 
plause when  he  stopped  speaking." 
Greeted  by  Hoover 

LAST  spring  another  chapter  was 
written  in  Mrs.  Myers'  presi- 
dential experiences.  For  when  Her- 
bert Hoover  came  to  Valley  Forge 
on  Memorial  Day  once  more  Sallie 
Cook  was  seated  on  the  stand  beside 
the  President.  She  was  Sallie  Cook 
Myers  new,  and  the  hair  that  once 
had  been  dark  was  snowy  white,  but 
the  same  smile  of  pleasure  shone 
on  her  face  and  the  same  twinkle 
of  girlish  fun  lit  up  her  eyes  as  she 
shook  hands  with  the  President  and 
received  from  his  wife  a  red  rose. 

Mrs.  Myers,  despite  her  years,  is 
thoroughly  wide-awake  and  conver- 
sant with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
She  reads  the  paper  every  day,  and 
she  can  read  it  without  her  glasses, 


if  necessary,  and  she  remains  actively 
in  charge  of  her  own  household.  In 
her  spare  time  she  braids  rugs  and 
does  delicate  drawn  work,  but  when 
the  occasion  arises  she  can  go  to 
the  kitchen  and  turn  out  a  pie  which 
in  its  own  way  is  an  equal  work  of 
art. 

Her  husband,  John  T.  Myers,  is  also 
living,  as  hale  and  hearty  as  his 
wife.  Each  morning  he  chops  and 
saws  wood,  and  between  them  the 
aged  couple  keep  in  order  the  rest 
of  the  household,  consisting  of  their 
son,  Albert  Cook  Myers,  well-known 
historian  and  lecturer;  their  daugh- 
ter, Miss  E.  Mae  Myers,  a  teacher 
of  history  in  the  Friends  Select 
School,    and    two    grandchildren. 


Her  Recollection  of  Lincoln 
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Facsimile    of    memorandum    written    by    Mrs.    John    T.    Myers, 
recounting:  her  meeting:  with  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg- 
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Myers,   Mr6.  John  T. 


WOMAN  WHO  HEARD  LINCOLN 
ON  VALLEY  FORGE  PLATFORM 


Former  School  Teacher  Was  Listener 
at  Gettysburg  Address 

A  frail  gentle  faced  Quaker  lady  of 
eighty-six,  Mrs.  John  T.  Myers,  of 
Moylan,  was  one  of  the  first  on  the 
Presidential  stand  at  Valley  Forge  to- 
day. 

Quietly  she  sat  reviewing  in  her 
mind  Memorial  Day  sixty-seven  years 
ago  when  she  sat  on  another  Presi- 
dential platform  now  famous  and 
heard  the  measured  simple  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  great  Gettys- 
burg Address. 

She  was  a  gay  young  school  teacher 
at  Bendersville  then  and  drove  to  the 
Gettysburg  Battlefield  in  a  leisurely 
horse  and  buggy.  Today,  with  her 
son,  Albert  Cook  Myers,  historian,  one 
of  the  Park  Commissioners,  she  came 
the  twelve  miles  in  a  fast  limousine. 

"Lincoln  has  always  been  my  favor- 
ite President,  but  Mr.  Hoover  is  my 
next  choice,"  she  said. 

Sitting  on  one  side  of  her  was  her 
white  haired  husband  and  the  other 
Samuel  M.  Vauclain. 

"How  well  I  remember  Lincoln's  Ad- 
dress at  Gettysburg.  I  was  a  giddy 
young  school  teacher  then,  but  I  vivid- 
ly recall  it  was  a  few  minutes  after 
he  stopped  speaking  that  I  began  to 
realize  what  a  really  great  message  I 
had  heard.  I  had  the  honor  of  meet- 
ing Lincoln  at  the  home  of  a  cousin, 
Judge  Wilsey,  before  his  address.  He 
towered  over  me  and  when  we  shook 
hands  I  noticed  how  very  large  and 
sensitive  his  hands  were.  I've  always 
noticed  people's  hands  since  then  as 
indications  of  character." 
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Mother    of     Historian     Heard 

Gettysburg  Address; 

Passes  at  93 


MRS.  SARAH  A.  MYERS 


Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Myers,  93,  who  as  a 
girl  sat  on  the  platform  as  President 
Lincoln  delivered  his  Gettysburg 
address,  died  today  at  her  home  on 
Rose  Valley  Road,  Moylan. 

Mrs.  Myers  was  the  mother  of  Al- 


bert Cook  Myers,  historian,  and  the 
widow  of  John  T.  Myers. 

In  1933  Mrs.  Myers  and  her  hus- 
band celebrated  their  sixtieth  wed- 
ding anniversary.  At  that  time  both 
told  of  seeing  the  Union  Army 
march  into  Gettysburg  and  of  hear- 
ing the  cannonading  during  the 
battle. 

In  1931  Mrs.  Myers  was  on  the 
platform  when  President  Hoover 
delivered  an  address  at  Valley  Forge. 
She  received  congratulations  from 
President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  on  her 
eighty-seventh  birthday. 

Mrs.  Myers  was  born  July  9,  1844. 
She  once  taught  school  near  Ben- 
dersville,  Adams  County.  She  was 
active  until  recently,  and  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  management 
of  her  household  and  in  the  topics 
of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Myers  also  is  survived  by  two 
daughters,  E.  Mae  Myers,  a  teacher 
in  Friends  Select  School,  and  Mrs. 
Edith  Myers  Dudman,  a  welfare 
worker  '  in  Harrisburg.  Funeral 
services  will  be  held  Wednesday  at 
3  P.  M.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Provi- 
dence Friends  Burying  Ground. 
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MRS.  SARAH  A.  MYERS 

Was  in  94th  Year — Shook  Lincoln's 
Hand  at  Gettysburg 
Mrs.   Sarah   A.   Myers,  who   cele- 
brated her  93d  birthday   exactly  a 
month    ago,   died 
today      at     her 
home,  Rose    Val- 
ley rd.,  Moylan. 

Mrs.  Myers 
heard  Abraham 
Lincoln  make  his 
address  at  Get- 
tysburg and  often 
recalled  the  his- 
toric o  c  c  a  s  i  on. 
She  shook  hands 
with  Lincoln  at  a 
reception  before 
the  address,  dur- 
ing which  she  sat 
Mrs.   Sarah  A.  Myers  On   the    reviewing 

stand. 

She  was  a  school  teacher  at  Ben- 
derville,  Pa.,  near  Gettysburg,  when 
Lincoln  spoke  and  drove  to  the  bat- 
tlefield in  a  horse  and  buggy.  She 
described  how  a  solemn  hush  fell 
after  the  completion  of  the  ad- 
dress. 

When  Herbert  Hoover  spoke  at 
Valley  Forge  in  1931,  Mrs.  Myers 
again  sat  on  the  speakers'  stand. 

Despite  her  years,  she  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  her  household.  She 
read  a  newspaper  without  the  aid 
of  glasses. 

Her  husband,  John  T.  Myers,  died 
May  12.  She  is  survived  by  Dr.  Al- 
bert Cook  Myers,  historian,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Dudman, 
of  Harrisburg,  and  Miss  E.  Mae 
Myers,  Moylan.  Funeral  services  will 
be  held  Wednesday  at  3  P.  M.  from 
her  home. 
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Myers,   Mrs. 


An  interesting  incident  which  took 
place  after  the  rendition  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  by  the  ar- 
tillery band,  and  the  invocation  by 
Dr.  Frank  Aydelotte,  president  of 
Swar.ttam.ore  College,  was  Mrs..  Hoo- 
ver's meeting  with  Mrs.  John  T. 
Myers,  86,  of  Moylan,  mother  of  Dr. 
Albert  Cook  Myers,  member  of  the 
Park  Commission  and  assistant 
curator  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Gave  Her  a  Rose 

Mrs.  Myers  before  her  marriage 
was  Miss  Sara  A.  Cook,  and  she  was 
teaching  at  Bendersville  at  the  time 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his 
immortal  address  dedicating  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Gettysburg  as  a  National 
Cemetery.  She  was  present  on  that 
occasion,  was  seated  on  the  platform, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
monies shook  hands  with  the  Great 
Emancipator. 

Mrs.  Hoover  chatted  with  the  aged 
lady  for  a  few  moments,  and  gave 
her  a  rose  from  her  bouquet. 

Then  she  and  the  President  de- 
scended to  the  greensward,  where 
both  shook  hands  with  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public who  journeyed  to  the  cere- 
monies as  guests  of  the  Park  Com- 
mission, and  one  member  of  the  Con- 
federate Veterans.  The  latter  had 
sat  quite  calmly  in  his  gray  uniform 
beside  a  comrade,  a  bent  and  gray 
old  negro  who  wore  the  goid<  cord 
of  the  Union  cavalry  upon  his  black 
campaign   hat. 

One  of  the  Grand  Army  veterans 
was  Frederick  Dengler,  of  Jenkin- 
town,  who  also  was  in  the  throng 
which  heard  Lincoln  deliver  his  ded- 
icatory address  at  Gettysburg.  He 
served  under  General  Grant  in  the 
Fourth  U.  S.  Infantry. 

The  "Confederate  veteran  was  C.  T. 
Lemons,  84,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Ninth  Virginia  Reserves,  under 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  who  was 
on  his  way,  with  his  regiment,  to  re- 
inforce Lee  when  the  latter  surrend- 
ered to  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house. 

"I'm  very  gald  to  see  you  boys 
here,"  the  President  declared,  giving 
each  a  warm  handclasp. 

Mrs.  Hoover,  doing  likewise,  dis- 
covered 12-year-old  Robert  New,  a 
member  of  Troop  21  of  the  Boys 
Scouts,  who  lives  at  324  George 
street,  Norristown. 

Robert  was  watching  President 
and  Mrs.  Hoover  in  open-eyed  awe, 
and  possibly  the  First  Lady  noticed 
a  wistful  gleam  in  his  eyes,  for  she 
extended  her  hand  to  him  and 
smiled  graciously. 

Robert  was  still  rather  overcome 
by  the  experiment  when  interview- 
ers caught  up  with  him. 

"How  did  you  like  shaking  hands 
with  Mrs.  Hoover?"  he  was  asked. 


'"Twas  the  Berries" 

"Gee,"  declared  Robert,  looking 
at  his  hand  as  though  it  were  a 
new  acquisition,  "it  was  the  ber- 
ries!" 

"How  soon  are  you  going  to  wash 
that  hand?"  he  was  pressed. 

"Gee,  I  don't  want  to  wash  it  at 
all,"  he  declared,  which  may  or  may 
not  bode  ill  for  bathing  arrangements 
in  the  New  household. 

The  band  played  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever  and  the  National 
Emblem  March  as  the  Presidential 
party  was  re-entering  the  automo- 
biles for  a  brief  motor  tour  of  the 
park.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lat- 
ter selection,  the  carillon  in  the  tow- 
er of  the  nearby  Memorial  Chapel 
pealed  forth. 

A  slight  difference  of  opinion  arose 
several  days  ago  between  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  .Herbert  Burk,  rector  of  the  chap- 
el, and  the  Park  Commission,  over 
the  proposed  playing  of  the  carillon 
during  the  President's  visit.  The 
matter  was  ironed  out  when  Dr.  Burk 
agreed  to  restrict  the  playing  of  the 
carillon  during  the  ceremonies.  In 
the  wait  prior  to  the  President's  ar- 
rival, a  number  of  selections  were 
played,  including  "America,  the 
Beautiful." 
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